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|must have gained rapidly in America, which has in- 
|duced white men and women to brave the strong 
anti-social feelings, by which the two races were 
prevented from openly associating together; not 


| ting—-that the various mixed breeds in America dis- 
prove—but that the purposes and interests of the 
siave-owners, or rather, we should say, the supposed 
interests of the slave-owners, have induced them to 
cherish the prejudices upon assumptions belied by 
their conduct. 

The friends of slavery, in America, took the most 
effectual means of promoting discussion by prohibit- 
ing it. They resolved, in Congress, that all peti- 
tions an the subject should be luid on the table with- 
out discussion; an instance of national cowardice, 


that the two classes were prevented from i 


Where did your correspondent get the scales in 


which he weighs sin against the ‘nature of man,’ 


and finds the former kick the beam ? 

Your correspondent will allow that to vote another 
into office, is to make him my agent—and that to do 
an act by an agent, is morally the same as doing it 
myself. He will allow also, for the purpose of this 
| argument, that the Canstitution commands the return 
| of fugitive slaves, Since the argament is intended 
| for those who believe this, and they must act, 
jand with them we must argue as ifthe fact were 
; 80. 

Now, does he mean to say that I, believing the 
return of fugitive slaves to be wrong, may appoint 
| an officer to return them, ang justify myself before 
God, for doing, through a deputy, what I thought 


which speaks volumes to the minds and convictions | wrong, by pleading the ‘necessity of government, 


of all reflecting men. Let the amount of fear which | and the natute of 


| nust have exisied amongst a people so prone to talk, 
even to boasting, before such a resolution could so 


|far have forced itself into the national mind, be re- | 


flected upon, and the state of terror under which the 
| slave-owners themselves must exist, will present it- 
self strongly to view. 

It is an admitted fact, that, in America, the Con- 
| gress speaks the voice of the electors—not of the 
people, for neither the colored people or women are 


represented in America ; but the Congress, speaking | 


the voice of the electors, have publicly proclaimed, 
that such is the apprehension of white men in Amer- 
ica, produced by their own wicked social laws, that 
they dure not suffer a whisper to be heard upon this 
subject; and they now live under the conviction, | 
that discussion will destroy them, with the desire to 
{suppress it if they could, yet they cannot prevent it. 
The true policy of the slave-owners, now, would be 
to pass a law, allowing every slave to purchase bis 
own freedom, at prices to be fixed. This would be | 
a peaceable mode of transition, and avoid those 
}ecenes of violence and loss of property, which will 
otherwise be the penalty to be paid by them and 
their descendants, as the price of the struggle of the 
colored race into freedom. It will be the necessary 
consequence of the prohibition of discussion, to pro- 
mote abolition: it is the courage of cowards, who} 
shut their eyes that they may not see the danger 
that threatens. 

Let any man suppose himself condemned to si- 
lence on a particular subject, that subject constant- 
ly presenting itself to his mind, crossing him at| 
,every step, and meeting him in every second per- | 
son, and then consider Low much he would think | 
about it, and how effectually the prohibition would, | 


in the end, enlist his feelings in favor of his right to | 


talk about it, and, ultimately, in favor of the thing 
prohibited ; for, the mowent he begins to demonstrate | 
his own right, he is driven of necessity to admit, | 
and, ultimately, to contend for, the right of all oth- 
ers. These public outbreaks in America tend, in 
jthe end, to enlist the good and the virtuous in the 
spirit of obedience to the laws, and education is fast 
spreading in America, and will soon enlist the obe- 
dience of all, from the conviction of its importance. 
Upon the whole, the outbreaks of that kind ulu- 
mately produce more strength in favor of just and 
good, not excessive and severe Jaws, than any severe | 
enactinents ever accomplish, 

The democratical spirit has taken strong root po- 
litically in America, and, ag the will of the majority 
in the end prevails in that country, they will soon 
see that the social despotism of slavery haeled therm | 
to violate the first principle of their own liberty, in 
resolving that any petitions may be placed upon the 
table of Congress, and discussion prohibited. If, | 

upon this subject, why not upon any other? It is 
only that their blind prejudices have blinded their | 
understanding for a time. Shortly we shall have 
some attempt to draw this into a precedent, and then 
the discussion will be brought on in the cases in 
which the prejudice does not prevail, or not to the 
same extent, and truth will receive fair play, the! 
scales will drop from their eyes, and the principle | 
will come forth with additional clearness. There 
are thousands upon thousands in America at this 
time, who, though they have not moral courage to 
speak out, love and admire those who do, and are 
only waiting until the cause gains strength, when 
they also will swell the current; they wiil at first 
become negative friends, and will weaken the own- 


ers of slaves by standing still in their ranks, and ul- | 


timately strengthen the adolitionists by their open 
separation; even the irregular connexion to which 
we have alluded, will work out the dispos:tion in 
many to be at least quiescent, if they do not become 
active friends to abolition. The parental feelings, 
though slight, are not wholly eradicated; and, in 
many ivstances, will abate the violence of preju-, 
dice ; good is proceeding, and the argument, urged 
against the social fitness of the colored race, which 
these concessions supply, goes far to remove the 
strong prejadices which have been cultivated on the 
subject. 
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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS!: 
Motto of the American Anti-Slavcry Socicty 





From the National A. 38. Standard. 
The No-Voting Theory. 


Frrenxp Gay: 


I offer you a hasty sketch of a reply to your cor-| 


He 


respondent about ‘The No-Voting Theory.’ 


states the Non-Voting Theory thus: ‘It is wrong to | 


give our votes for any man, who, as a public officer, 
will do any thing unjust.” He should say, ‘ who, as 
a public officer, will be bound to do any thing unjust.’ 

i care little what my representative may do—but I 
am responsidle forthe character of the service which 
} 1 appomt and request him to perform, 

He goes on to speak of the ‘nature of man.’ Now 
the ‘nature of man,’ is shadowy speculation. Right 
and wrong is plain sailing—and while these philo- 
sophical theories are clouding the air, we I:ttle boats 
had better hug the shore. 

| To this and the four subsequent paragraphs of 
| your correspoadeut, 1 answer as follows—contessing 
| first, that the writer meets the difficulty, as he al- 
| ways does, like a man, without mincing :— 

The argument is based upon the supposition that 
|there is something morally wrong in the United 
| States Constitution. 
ed for those individuals who think that taking office 
| under that Constitution, would bind them to do what 

they deem wrong; and the argument briefly stated 
|is this: 

| Government is necessary; perfect unanimity on 
| moral questions is impossible ; therefore, it is right 
ito take part in a government, some of whose juws 
|one deems morally wrong. ‘ 

' Now, government is a connected whole—a chain 
of unbroken links. Every man in the circle joins 
| hands with every other. ‘I’o take part in such a gov- 
lerniment, therefore, means either to undertake my- 
| selt, to execute the law which I think wrong, or to 
| apport another to do so. 

| ‘The argument, therefore, stands thus: govern- 
} ment is necessary ; unanimity on moral questions is 
limpossible; therefore, it is justifiable for me to join 
others in doing what I think wrong, in order to * sus- 
tain government and the nature of man.’ 

Now, it will be allowed that to each man the dictate 
of his own conscience is, fur the time being, his 
highest law. He sins if. he violates it—{of course 
he is bound to use all opportunities of enlighteaing 
his conscience.) “Therefore, 1 ought not to do what 
[ think wrong. I ought not to help another do what 
[think wrong. LT ought not to appoint or request 
another to do what f think wrong. i 

Yet your correspondent says I ought to assist and 
support others in doing what I think wrong,—ought 
to appoint them to offices, whose duties I think wrong, 
in order to sustain ‘the nature of man.’ I respect- 


It is addressed to, and intend-| 


| man’? If so, then man’s law justi- 
| fies me in disobeying God’s law, This may be log- 
/ic, but it’s not morality. The question seems to be, 
whether we shall preserve our government, or our 
|morality. I take leave to cling tomy moraiity, and 
let government and the ‘nature of man’ shift for 
| themselves, 

| If it be true, as your correspondent argues, that 
' government cannot exist without the mass of the 
people, each one consenting to do something he 
thinks wrong, then government had better cease. If 
we can’t lave government without smothering our 
mora} convictions, as individuals, [ am a no-govern- 
ment man. 

Your correspondent will not attempt to avoid the 
difficulty by saying, let each man take the office in 
which he finds no duty to be done, that is against 
his conscience. Government, as I have said, isa 
whole; unless each in his’circle aids his next neigh- 
bor, the machine will stand still. The Senator does 
not himself return the fugitive slave, but he appoints 
the Marshal, whose auty it isto doso. The State 
representative does not himself appoint the Judge 
who signs the warrant for the slave’s recapture, but 
he chooses the United States Senator who does ap- 
point that Judge. The elector does not himself or- 
der out the militia to resist * domestic violence,’ but 
he elects the President, whose duty requires, that a 
case occurring, he should do so. 

To suppose that each of these may do that part of 
his duty that suits him, and leave the rest undone, is 
practical anarchy. It is bringing ourselves precisely 
to that state which the Hebrew describes, ‘In those 
days there was no king in Israel, but each man did 
what was right in his owneyes.” This is all consis- 
tent in as, who hold that man is to do right, even if 
anarchy follows, But the mistake of your corres- 
pondent would be, in setting up such a scheme, ana 
miscalling it a government,—where nobody governs, 
but everybody does as he pleases. This | think the 
fundamental error of Mr. Pierpont’s position. 

But it is not true that government is necessarily 
based on sin—that it cannot exist unless every man 


stifle so:newhat of his conscience, and join others in 


The supposition is a 
aiike on ‘the nature of man,’ and of his 


doing what he thinks wrong. 
libel 


| Maker. 


It is not true that the bulk of the people cannot 
frame an outline of government, or a code of jaws 
upon whick they can, conscientiously, in every part, 
agree. Men are not used to such independent think- 
ing as your friend supposes. They are too much ac- 
customed to travelling in herds. How many thou- 
sands have gone to their graves believing every item 
of the Thirty-nine Articles! ~fiow many -mittions 
have contended heart and soul for every one of the 
five points of Calvin! Men are too much accustom- 
ed to think law synonymous with justice—and to 
bind up the statute-book, as an appendix with the 
gospel. Of the 130,000 voters in Massachusetts, it 
would be a ludicrous exaggeration to suppose that 
30,000 entertained any conscientious scruples as to 
any point in her State Constitution or ber Revised 
Statutes. And are not the 100,000 who remain, 
abundantly sufficient to support government and sus- 
tain the ‘nature of man! 

The real question between me and your corres- 
pondent is sunply this: supposing there are thirty 
thousand such men in Massachusetts, what is their 
duty in the premises? IL will try totell him. 

While they are a minority, it is their duty to act 
only as indiv:duals on those about them, and not sac- 
rifice their consciences to gain the additional influ- 
ence of office, When they become a majority, and 
can agree on a form of government, the theory of 
republican institutions gives them the right to set 
itup, and by force if necessary. Until they become 
| so, and can so agree, they must remain as God made 

them, individuals. (God made us social beings, it is 
true; but society is not the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States! Man confers the nights and regulates 
the duties of citizenship. God never made a cilizen, 
and no one will escape, as a man, from the sins he 
cominits, ag a citizen. 

But it is said this results in good men leaving gov- 

| ernment to the dishonest and wicked. 

Well, if to sustain government we must sacrifice 
honesty, government could not be in a more appro- 

‘priate pluce, than in the hands of dishonest men. 
But it by no means follows, that if I go out of 
| government, I leave nothing but dishonest men be- 
|hind. An act may de sin to me, which another may 
| Sincerely think right—and if so, let bim do it, till he 
changes his mind. I leave government in the hands 
of those whom I do not think as clear-sighted as my- 
| self, but not necessarily in the hands of the dishonest. 
) Whether it beso in this country now, is not, at pres- 
eut, the question, but whether it would be so neces- 
sarily, inall cases, The rea] question is, what is the 
duty of those who presume to think that God has 
given them clearer views of duty than the bulk of 
those among whom they live ? 
Don’t think us conceited in supposing ourselves a 
little more enlightened than our neighbors. It is no 
great thing after all to bea little better than 4 lynch- 
ing—-inobocratic—slaveholding-—debt-repudiating 
community. 
What then is the duty of such men? Doubtless 
to do all they can to extend to others the light they 
enjoy. 
| Will they best do so by compromising their prin- 
j ciples? by letting their political life give the hie to 
| their life of reform? .Who will have the most influ- 
ence, he whose lite is consistent, or he who says one 
| thing to day, and swears another thing to-moirow— 
| who looks one way and rows another. My object is 
| to let men understand me,and | submitthat the body 
/of the Roman people understood better, and felt more 
earnestly, the struggle between the people and the 
princes, when the little band of democrats left the 
city and encamped on Mons Sacer, outside, than while 
they remained mixed up and vouung with their mas- 
ters, shoulder to shoulder. Dissolution is our Mons 
Sacer —God grant it may become equally famous in 
the world’s history as the spot where the right tri- 
uinphed. 

It is footish to suppose that the position of such 
men, divested of the glare of official distinction, has 
no weight with the people. If it were so, { am still 
bound to remember that I was not sent in the world 
lo have influence, butto do my duty according to my 
own conscience, But itis pot,so. People do know 
an honest man when they see him. (1 allow that 
this 18 80 rare an event now-a-days, a8 almost to jus- 
uly your correspondent in supposing they might have 
forgotten how he looked.) ‘They will give a man 
credit, whea his life is one mauly testimony to the 
trathfulness of his lips. Even Liberty party, blind 
as she is, has light enough to see that ‘ Consistency . 
is the jewel, the everything, of such a cause as ours.’ 
The position of a non-voter, in a land where the bal- 
lot 1s so much idolized, kindles in every beholder’s 
bosom something of the warm sympathy which waits 
on the persecuted, carries with ital the weight of a 
disinterested testimony to truth, and pricks each 
voter’s conscience with an uneasy doubt, whether 
after all voting is right. There is constantly a Mor- 
decai in the gate. ‘ 

Jadmu that we should strive to haye a polifical in-. 
fluence—for with politics is bound up much of the, 





fully ask, how thach’sin does God ‘authorize as to 
commit, in order to sustain ‘this nature of man’? 





welfare of the people, But my friend suppores that 


the ballot box is the only means of political influ- 

,ence. Now it is a good thing that every man should 
have the right to vote. But it is by no means neces- 
sary that every man should actually vote, in order 
to influence his times—and here I think is the great- 
est mistake of your correspondent. We by no means 
necessarily desert our social duty when we refuse to 
take office, or to confer it. Lafayette did better ser- 
| vice to the cause of French liberty when he retired 
|to Lagrange and refused to acknowledge Napoleon, 
\than he cuuld have done had he stood, for years, at 
the tyrant’s right hand. From the silence of that 
chamber there went forth a voice—from the dark- 
ness of that retreat there burst forth a light; feeble 
indeed at first, the struggling beams of the morn- 
jing, but destined like them to brighten into perfect 
day. 

I have thus answered what I consider the extreme 
cases relied on by my friend. Boat let it be remem- 
bered that we are not dealing with extreme cases. 
Slavery is no winute evil which lynx-eyed suspicion 
has ferreted out. Every sixth manisasiave. The 
ermine of justice is stained. The national banner 
clings to the flag-staff heavy with blood. ‘The pre- 
servation of slavery,’ says our oldest and ablest 
|Statesman, ‘is the vital aad animating spirit of the 
| National Government.’ 
| Surely rw it be true thata man may justifiably 
stand connected with a government in which he sees 

some slight evils—still it is also true, even then, 
that governments may sin so atrociously, so enor- 
| mously, may make evil so much the purpose of their 
|being, as to render it the duty of honest men to 
| wash their hands of them. 

| I may give moncy to a friend whose life has some 
| things in it which I do not fully approve—but when 
|his nights are passed in the brothel, and his days in 
drunkenness, when he uses his talents to seduce 
‘others, and his gold to pave their road to ruin, surely 
‘the case is changed. 

I may perhaps sacrifice health by staying a- 
iwhile in a room rather overheated, but I shall cer- 
|tainly see it to be my duty to rush out, when the 
| whole house is in full blaze. 

In answer to your correspondent’s difficulties 
about swearing, in his next two paragraphs, I admit 
that swearing to do a wicked act without doing it, 
and doing it without previously swearing, as well as 
swearing and doing i, are all unjustifiable. 

And then we come to the matter of bringing suits 
and paying taxes. 

Now grant he is right on both his points—that we, 
non-voters, cannot either sue or pay taxes—what 
| does it prove? 
| Until | become an Irishman, your friend will never 
| convince me that f ought to vote, by proving that [ 
ought not to pay taxes. Suppose all these difficul- 
ties do really encompass us, it wi!l not be the first 
time that the doing of one moral duty has revealed 
a dozen others which we never thought of. The 
child has climbed the hill over his native village, 
|which he thought the end of the world, and lo! 
| there are mountains beyond! He won't remedy the 
matter by creeping back to his cradle and disbe- 
lieving in mountains! But then, is there any such 
inconsistency in non-voters suing and paying taxes ? 

Look at it. A. and B. have agreed on certain 
laws, and appointed C. to execute them. A. owes 
me, who am no party to the cantract, a just debt, 
which his laws oblige him to pay. Do I acknow!- 
edge the rightfulness of his relation to B. and C, by 
asking Cyto ase the power given him, in my behalf? 
It appears to me that I do not. I may surely ask 
A. to pay me my debt—why not then ask the keeper, 
whom he has wppointed over himself, to make him 
do so? 

I am a prisoner among pirates. The mate is 
abusing me in some way contrary to their laws. Do 
I recognize the rightfulness of the Captain's authori- 
ty, by asking him to use the power the mate has 
consented to give him to protect me? It seems to 
me that I do not necessarily endorse the means by 
which a man has acquired money or power, when I 
ask him to use either 1n my behalf. 

As your correspundent does not raise the point 
whether one non-voter can properly sue anuther, I 
wil] not stop now to discuss it. 

The Liberator, I think, is right in saying, that an 
alien does not recognize the right of a government, 

by living under it; and I challenge your friend to 

| produce any respectable writer on law, who main- 
| tains the contrary. Your friend refers to ‘the in- 
stincts of humanity.” I ask him to show any ‘in- 
stinct’ which convinces a common man, that by su- 
ing in Constantinople or ‘Timbuctoo, he does an act 
which makes him responsible for the character of 
those governments. 

Then, as for taxes. It is only our voluntary acts 
for which we are responsible. And when did gov- 
ernment ever trust tax-paying to the voluntary good 
will of its subjects? When it does go, I, for one, 
shall refuse to pay. 

Your correspondent draws a distinction between 
|paying taxes and letting the government collect 
|them by force. Itis a distinction without a differ- 
jence. For it is an understood thing, that taxes are 
,an imposition, to which government does not ask 
ithe assent of each individual. She collects them 
equally of non-voters, and aiiens, and women, &c. 
|&c. What is the difference between giving your 

purse to a highwayman, and letting bim take it out 
et a pocket with his own hand? 

| Your correspondent’s talk about the collection of 
ja tax being a penalty, and not the payment of it, 
|does not, in my opinion, rise even to the dignity of 
(a legal quibble. Iu Massachusetts, at least, when ! 
omit to pay my tax, the collector proceeds, not to 
| punish me, bat to collect the tax out of my goods, 

My friend appeals to the ‘instincts of human na- 
jture” So dol. When did any sane man conciude 
\that our Saviour’s voluntary payment of a tax ac- 
|knowledged the rightfulness of Rome's authority 
jover Judea ? ; 
| *The States, says Chief Justice Marshall, ‘have 
‘only not to elect Senators, and this government ex- 
|pires without a struggle.’ 
| Every November, then, we create the government 




















to temper steel. The art is useful for making knives, 
lancets, and machinery. But he knows that the 

will abuse it by making swords and daggers. Ie he 
responsible? Certainly not. f 

Similar to this is trading in America,—knowing 
government will thus have au opportunity to increase 
its revenue, 

But suppose the chemist to see two men fighting, 
one has the other down—to the first our chemist pre- 
sents a finely tempered dagger. F 

Such is voting ander the United States Consti- 
tution—appointing an officer to help the oppressor. 

The difference between voting and tax-paying is 
simply this: [ may do an act right in itself, though 
I know some evil will result. Paul was bound to 
preach the gospel to the Jews, though he knew some 
of them would thereby be led to add to their sins by 
cursing and movbing him. 

So I may locate property in Philadelphia, trade 
there, and ride on its railroads, though I know 
ernment will, wijhout my consent, thereby enrich 
itself. Other things being equal, of course I shall 
not allow it the opportunity. But the advantages 
and good results of my doing su may be such as 
would inake it my duty there to live and trade, even 
subject to such an evil, 

But on the other hand, I may not do an act wrong 
in itself to secure any amount of fancied good. 

Now, appointing a man by my vote toa pro-sla- 
very office, (and such is every one under the United 
States Constitution,) is wrong in itself, and no other 
good deeds which such officer may do, will justify 
an abolitionist in so appointing him, ¢ 

Let it not be said that this reasoning will apply to 
voting—that voting is the right of every human be- 
ing, (which I grant only for the sake of argument,) 
and innocent in itseif. 

Voting under our Constilution is appointing a man 
to swear to protect, and actually to protect siavery. 
Now, appointing agents generally is the right of 
every man, and innocent in itself, but appointing an 
agent to commit a murder is sin. ; 

I trade, and government taxes me ; do i authorize 
it? No. 

I vote, and the marshal whom my agent appoints, 
returns a slave to South Carolina. Dol authorize 
it? Yes. { knew it would be his sworn duly, when 
I voted; and I assented to it by as under the 
Constitution which makes it his duty. If I trade, it 
is said, I may foresee that government will be helped 
by the taxes I pay, therefore, I ought not to trade. 
But I do not trade for the purpose of paying taxes! 
And if I am to be charged with all the foreseen re- 
sults of my actions, then Garrison is responsible for 
the Boston mob! 

The reason why } am responsible for the pro-sla- 
very act of a United States officer, fur whom I have 
voted, is this: { must be supposed to have intended 
that which my agent is bound by his contract with 
me (that is, is oath of office) to do. 

Finally—it is said, though not by your correspond- 
ent, duty to the slave requires me to quit the coun- 
try, and go where my taxes will not build up a bad 
government. This is matter of expediency, and with 
your leave, ‘good master Simple,’ I’ll judge for my- 
self. 

God gave me my birth here. Because bad men 
about me ‘ play such tricks before high Heaven, as 
make the angels weep,’ does it oblige me to quit? I 
have as good right here as they. If they choose to 
leave, let them—lI shall remain. ’I'would be a pret- 
ty thing, indeed, if, as often as I found myself next 
door to a bad man, who would bring up his children 
to steal my apples and break my windows, I were 
obliged to take the temptation away by cutting down 
all my apple trees and moving my house further 
west, into the wilderness. This would be, in good 
John Wesley’s phrase, ‘ giving up all the good tunes 
to the devil,’ with a witness. 

My friend is thankful we make but few converts, 
If it be soin Pennsylvania, the reason may be that 
the soil is so bad, But report says that even some 
of Pennsylvania’s best are with us, and the vote at 
the New-England Convention, ten to one in our 
favor, tells a different story. Still, I admit that 
wherever truth is to be determined by votes, and 
not by arguments, he will get the victory. 

Yours, truly, 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, 





Pennsylvania, 


The Pennsylvania Freeman has come out square, 
in favor of come-out-ism; that is, of withdrawing 
from every thing you wish to reform, as ‘the most 
effectual means’ of effecting such reform. Ascrib- 
ing the recent results in the Methodist Conference 
entirely to the secession of Scott, Smith, and others, 
it proposes to adopt a similar course with ‘ the great 
pro-slavery organization, the government of the Uni- 
ted States ’—that is, secession. There is either a 
great blunder ora great fraud in this proposa!— 
these people do not ‘secede’ from the government 
atall. ‘They support the government in every dutia- 
ble or protected article they buy—in every licensed 
or chartered conveyance they travel by—in every 
letter or paper they send or receive by mail—in ey- 
ery hour’s security for life, liberty, and property, 
they enjoy under its protection—in every hour’s lia- 
bility they permit themselves to remain under of be- 
ing taxed, summoned on a jury, or as a witness, or 
on the posse comitatus, or called out in the militia. 

To secede from the government, the only way is 
to withdraw from the country which is subject to 
that government, and set up their ‘ moral suasivn’ 
machinery on the true principles of ‘ come-outism,’ 
in some yet undiscovered ‘community.’ Until they 
do this, they fulsify their professions, and either de- 
ceive themselves or attempt to deceive others, by 
professions of an elevation of moral trariscendental- 
isin, which is in effect nothing but a pretext for shun- 
ning the toils, and obloquy, and self-denial of a 
practical discharge of duty, both to the slave and to 
our country.— Liberty parly paper. 
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janew. Now, what ‘instinct’ will tell a ec yn- 
|sense man, that the act of a sovereign,—voting— 
| which creates a wicked government, is essentially the 
|same as the submission of a subject,—tax-paying,— 
}an act done without our consent. It should be re- 
membered, that we vote as suvereigns,—we pay tax- 
es as subjects. Who supposes that the humble tax- 
‘payer of Austria, who does not, perhaps, know in 
what name the charter of his bondage runs, is re- 
sponsible for the doings of Metternich? And what 
sane man likens his position to the voting sovereiga 
of the United States? My innocent acts may, 
through others’ matice, result in evil. In that case, 
it will be for my best judgment to determine wheth- 
er tu Coutinue or cease them. They are not theredy 
rendered essentially sinful. For instance, 1 walk 
out on Sabbath morning. ‘The priest over the wa 
will exclaim, ‘Sabbath-breaker,’ and the infidel 
will delude his followers, by telling them I have no 
regard tor Christianity. Still, it will be for me to 
settle which, in preseut circumstances, is best,—to 
remain in and not be misconstrued, or to go out and 
bear a testimony against the superstitious keeping of 
the day. Different circumstances will dictate ditier- 
ent action on such a point. 

So of taxes on imports. Buying and selling, and 
carrying from country to country, is good and inno- 
cent. But goverument, if | trade here, will take oc- 
casion to squeeze money out of me. Very weil. 1 
shall deliberate whether I shail cease trading, and 
deprive them of the opportunity, or go on and lose 
my wealth to reform them. "I'is a question of expe- 
diency, not of right, which my judgment, not my 
conscience, must settle. An act of mine, innocent 
in uself, and one from right motives, no after act of 
another's cag maxe a sin. To import, is rightful. 
After-taxation, against my consent, cannot make it 
wrong- Neither am I obliged to smuggle, in order 
fo avoid it. Include. in jrese remarks, all taxes, 
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Gen. Jackson on Texas and the Democratic 
Nominations. 


* Henmitace, June 14, 1844, 


Mr Dear GeneRaLt,—Texas in possession of 
England, or under her influence, and where would 
be the safety of our frontier from Indian depredation, 
and of the South and West from a servile war? 
Great Britain would organize an army on the west 
bank of the Sabine, then declare war, and in six 
days, with light troops, seize Baton Rouge. Havin 
turned all our fortifications, New-Orleans wou! 
fall; and having command of the ocean, it would 
cause a loss to us of fifty thousand lives, and mil- 
lions of money to regain it, 

Texas is the key to our safety from British influ- 
ence and British invasion. I say accept her hand 
while she holds it out to us, and shut the door 
against al] future danger, regardless of consequen- 
ces. 

No one could regret more than I did the position 
in which my triend Mr. Van ag era himself 
by his letter on the annexation of Texas. Had he 
come out for immediate annexation, he would have 
received the unanimous vote of the convention as a 
candidate for the Presidency, and would have been 
elected by the South and West by acclamation. Al- 

hI regret losing Mr. V. B. and the cause, yet 
I rejoice that the Convention have made choice of 
those worthy democrats, Pork and Dattas. They 
are the and best selection that could have 
been made; true inall their political principles ; 
open in their opinions; frank and firm in their de- 
siree for the immediate annexation of Texas, around 
whom every damaninl every true 
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linghuysen, the friend also of abolitionism, for which 
he spurns at Texas, will be overwhelmed by the 
unanimous vote of the South. 

The resolution for the annexation of Texas re- 
ceived the united votes of the convention, and I have 
no doubt but that they will receive the united voice 
of all Lonisianians, as their safety and happiness de- 
pend upon it. 

The nominations have received a heart: 
throughout the Union. I think Polk and 
get 20 States, if not 22, out of the the 26. Let Tex- 
as be the watchword, and victory is certain. 

Yoor friend sincerely, 


ANDREW JACKSON. 





We find the following in the Charleston Observer 
of July 6. 


Proposed Southern Convention. 


At a metting of the citizens of Russell county, 
Alabama, on the 8th of June, a preamble and reso- 
lutions were offered by General James Hamilton, 
and adopted without a dissenting voice, in which 
it is proposed that ‘a Convention of the Southern 
States shal] assemole in Richmond, Va. on the 3d 
Monday in October, to take into consideration the 
situation of the Southern States in reference to the 
institution of domestic slavery existing among them ; 
there calmly and dispassionately to deliberate 
whether, under the compact of Union, the Congress 
of the United States have a right to violate the 
spirit of compromise between the slaveholding and 
non-slaveholding States, without which the Constitu- 
tion could never have been adopted, by tolerating 
the discussion of the subject of slavery in any form 
in its deliberation, and whether a body designed to 
promote the interest of all the States can be made 
the theatre for endangering the security of any of 
them, and the arena where they may be made the 
objects of insult and reproval.’ 


The same paper contains a letter put forth by the 
Alabama meeting, in which they propose that ‘the 
Southern States would invite an open, calm, frank, 
and temperate discussion of their right, under the 
compact of the Union, to the entire security,for the 
institution of domestic slavery, within their respec- 
tive limits, exempt from the hostile legislation of 
the Free States, and the no less hostile action of 
foregn nations.’ 

It would seem, that the South claim the protection 
of the general government, not merely against the 
movements of the anti-slavery societies, but against 
*the legislation of the Free States,’ and ‘the action 
of foreign nations !’—Zion’s Advocate. 





(7 Senator M’Duffie has been making one of his 
characteristic speeches at Richmond, Va. on North- 
ern oppression of the South, Texas indispensable to 
the latter, disunion, &c, &c. The Northern people 
and the tariff were shockingly blackguarded. He 
only wants the South to unite on Polk and Texas, 
and she can demolish the tariff in a twinkling,—or, 
as he modestly says— 


‘When the day shall come that the people of the 
South shall rise up and say to their plunderers of the 
North, ‘ Hands off all will be well. No cry of* Dis- 
union’ will then be raised from the North. When the 
six States of the South, namely, Virginia, North Car- 
olina, Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama and Miss- 
issippi are united, you will see the North begging 
upon its knees that it may remain in the Union. 
T hey will pray to you, and some of them more fer- 
vently than they ever prayed to their God, that you 
will allow them to be members of the Union. This 
—— the voice of the North when the South is 
united. 





More Treason.—At a late meeting in Lancas- 
ter District, South Carolina, after numerous fiery re- 
solves to dissolve the Union, if Texas was not an- 
nexed to this country, it was resolved, in event of 
war, that the star-spangled banner would soon wave 
in triumph over the palace of the Montezumas (city 
of Mexico.) So that the acquisition of Texas and 
the dismemberment of this glorious Union, are not 
the only objects of these immaculate patriots and 
disinterested statesmen. A war of plunder and 
spoliation is to be waged against our southern neigh- 
bor, and all her territories are to be wrested from 
her by the arin of force !—Richmond Whig. 





Tue Dssso.ution or THE Unton.—The Bos- 
ton Atlas, the leading Whig paper in New-England, 
says— 

‘We shall certainly consider the annexation of 
Texas, or any other foreign State, to this country as 
a virtual dissolution of the Union, and we apprehend 
that such a vast addition to our territory and popula- 
tion would so far change the nature and circum- 
stances of the connection as to absolve the dissenting 
States from any further obligation under the origi- 
nal contract of the Union’ 





From the Boston Daily Times, of 1835. 


Stavery in Texas.—Some people are or affect 
to be much surprised, that the southern and south- 
western members of Congress are so unanimous in 
their wish that Texas may become an independent 
State. The problem, if it is one, is of very easy s0- 
lution. If it can be severed from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, it will be a vast slave market—we had al- 
most said a menagerie for the production of black 
cattle. If it can be united to our republic, it would 
be, ere the lapse of many years, cut up into several 
new States with constitutions, like those of Arkan- 
sas and Missouri, entailing upon the colored popu- 
lation eterral slavery. The north and west ought 
to raise its voice against sucha project which, if 
successful, would subject them forever to the do- 
mination of the slaveholding States.’ 


gr" Thie was the opinion of the Boston Times in 
1 Since then, ‘Times is changed,’—Presidcen- 
tial pap has bough: - the paper, anda lucrative 
office in the Custom House the publisher, to Tyler 
and Texas, slavery and black cattle. 


The Letter of Mr. Dallas.—The meanest dema- 
gogue should blush to be accused of writing such 
a paltry, pitiful piece of electiéneering stuff. Sole- 
ly with this evidence of his baseness before us, we 
eel tempted to loathe the man whom heretofore from 
what little we knew of him, we regarded as at least 
above a willing slave. To his overseers we leave 
him.—Spirit of Liberty . 


The Northern Advocate at Audurn has been adop- 








an fro 

Northern tian Advocate. Rev. N. : 
editor. The editor, in hig ‘introductory,’ says: * Anti- 
slavery in principle, it’ (the Advocate) ‘will have 
po sympathy with modern Abolitionism? This is 
sufficiently explicit to indicate the editor's course. 





speech at Raleigh: 
On the subject of Abolition, I am persuaded it 
not necessary to say one word to this ealightened 
sionmiblage: My opinion was fully expressed in 
Senate of the United States a few years ago, 
the expression of it was one of the assigned 
of my not receiving the nomination as a 
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From the Green Mountain Freeman. 


Whig Desperation--Clay and Texas--LIBER- 
TY, 


When we hear the Whigs advocate the election 
of Mr. Clay to defeat the uchemes oS eee 
the inquiry of the Saviour always 
cninds * Will Satan cast out Satan? Will Henry 
Clay, the owner of slaves, identified with the inter- 
ests of slavery, and oveveey ee ait he 
diate or prospective abortion “=. ©! create, will not come at their bidding. 

Sant up sod eer th Southors Moloch ?-—Can-| Tete wit my come nat Relig, 

‘ , that s avery m anc- 

tn tn eaifed by more than 200 years of leg- Let us not be misunderstood. The 
islation, and that it is a vistonary dogma that men 
have inalienable rights ; and seeking, as he does, to 
hold up the abolitronists, unmixed from the rest of 
community without the general sympathy, that they 
may receive the overwhelming force of public in- 
dignation— will he turn abolitionist, and lead on 
the Liberty host, conquering and to conquer? No! 
just as soon will Beelzebub make war upon his own 
kingaom, and turn it into a paradise! Look at the 
acts of Mr. Clay upou this subject: some of Lis 
opinions are referred to above, but notice some of 
his acts in extending the principle and dominion 
of slavery. He has beenasiaveholder 40 or 50 
years, and now holds 60 human beings as property. 
When the bill for the admission of Michigan into 
the Union was befora the U.S. Senate, he made a 
motion to deprive free citizens of color of the right 
to vote om the question of its acceptance by the peo- 
ple.— S+e Senale Jvurnal. By his speeches and per- 
sonal it fluence, he secured the admixsion of Mis- 
gouri into the Union with the privilege of holding 
‘slaves, Of this he boasted during his late Southern | 
tour. And when, during the discussion on the Mis- | 
souri question, te institution of slavery was de-|; FOR ADMISSION to the United States, they are 
nounced, he ‘drew 2 comparison between the slaves| not worthy to form a portion of a free common- 
of the South and the laboring whites of the North,| wealth. © 

and instantly struck the balance in favor of the FOR- | 

Re , > . | 

wc Raed. frie y= Pace Ht ae oe enol of the a 0 gm ty says, * The 

; 54 eeling is gaining grou be j 
when that tetritory was almost en thus be- | and Sins. sont ae Teese einaplied adaenenta 
ing the direct instrument of exten ms Slavery to its | Clay is elected” The subject, then, they expect, will 
utmost limit, and giving it that balance of power) very soon’ be brought before the American people 
which it now bolds against the North. He has! upon its merita, and will SOON BE DISPOSED OF 
earnestly ane ean the abolition rag i. AS IT SHOULD BE.’ 

Jietrict of Columbia, or in ‘any territory o in . Z ; 
— Suaen? ou tnneel po. Hs ccs Bo PBs ine New-York Zommercial Advertiser, April 27, 
the U. 8. Senate, May, 1888, denouncing ‘ interfer-| “"?"* 
ence of the citizens of any of the States’ to effect | ‘Mr. Clays letter on the subject of annexation, ap- 
either of these objects. In 1839, he zealously op-| Pears to give universal satisfaction, Many of the 
posed the calling of a convention in Kentucky, al friends of annexation say that Mr. Clay goes far 
measure withoul whick emancipation by law cannot Pe for them ; for they confidently believe that 
take place in that State. He used his influence, and} -"*1©° Pa Soe to ‘tho messure, and thet nine- 
wr Tees remain again the mensre| wutmnenng Page Unni rt oy 
and it was fost. In Feb. 1839, he made his great! ‘. - ’ ent “treaty 
anti-abelition speech in the Senate, in which he whe, sae SP peut ate. personal and pu- 

- . ; : ake IATE annexation, can 
said—* The liberty of ‘the Jescendants of Africa in| alone OPPOSE MR. CLAY'S VIEWS.’ 
the United‘States is incompatible with the liberty 8 
of the European descendants!’ thee making Liberty We say unhesitatingly, and are confident of being 
a beast of prey, that must subsist by rioting upon believed, that no reliance can be placed on the ‘Whig 
the inalienable rights of man! And not bat a few] Party to keep out Texas. Southern Whigs—and 
weeks since, Mr. Clay, in a speech at Raleigh, N. Clay too, we are fully justified in believing—are in 
C., refers to this infamous speech as expressing his favor of the scheme, and will go for it whena dif- 
present virws on the ‘unfortunate subject of aboli- ferent state of things can be brought about. “I’hey 
tion,’ and adus, ‘if that is not satisfactory, I refer| Consent to place the quesiion in its present shape,so 
you tomy reply to Mr. Mendenhall, of Indinna.’| #$ !0 secure northern votes for their slaveholder, well 
This reply, it will be remembered, was—‘ Go home knowing that this measure, which they consider 
and mind your business ; my slaves are fat and sleek’ | dearer than party, will be safe in his-hands. The 
—when resvectfully asked, in behalf of thousands of | trap has been adroitly set, but the freemen of the 
Indiana freemen, to emancipate his slaves ! | North, who are beginning to open their-eyes to the 

Now who, in the light of all these undeniable | Chormities and usurpations of the slave power, will 
facts—who, we ask, can so far divest himself of | Dot be wheedled in'o the support of candidates who, 


his reason and common sense as to beleve for al 
moment, that Henry Clay will lend himself to the | 
support of any measure that will tend in the least} 
to curtail the Slave Power of this nation, and ad- 
vance the interests of Impartial Liberty ? 

But, say the Whigs, we acknowledge Mr. Clay is 
hostile to the measures of the abolitionists; stil! 
he is opposed to the annexation of Texas, while 
Mr. Polk favors that project; so to prevent annexa- | 
tion, and the consequent extension of slavery, you 
must elect Mr. Clay. That Mr. Clay opposes an- 
nexation on account of its strengthening the slave 
interest of the country, no one will have the hardi- 
hood to assert; for no such thing is intimated in 
his letter on annexation, and certainly every act of | 
his througi a long public life goes against such a 
conclusion. Let us look a moment, then, at the his- 
tory and positions of Mr, Clay’s Texas letter, and 
see whether he can be trusted upon this subject. 

There is something very peculiar in the history of 
this fetter. Mr. Clay was written to on this subject 
by D. L. Child, ever his strong friend, in Novem- 
ber, 1843. In December last, he was addressed by 
a committee of a large and highly respectable meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh, Pena. made up without distinc- 
tivn of party. In March, he was addressed by a} 
committee of a similar meeting at Cincinnati, of | 


graphs : 


SUBJECT OF ANNEXATION. 


presume 


the proper time and under proper circumstances,” 
CLAY'S LETTER INTERPRETED. 


the immediate annexation of Texas. A whig writes 
in the Courier, that ‘as it is understood that the trea. 
ty cannot obtain even a majority of the Senate’ now, 
he does not see a good reason for holding the meeting, 
‘for Ma. Cray axypv Mr. Vay Burnes ARE OnLy op- 
POSED TO THE MEASURE UNDER PRESET CiRCUM- 


bringing Texas into the confederacy when the pres- 
ent objections are removed, bat the GREAT PROBABIL- 
ITY 1S, THAT IN A SHORT TIME THOSE OBJECTIONS WILL 
DISAPPEAR.’ 


That shows in what position the matter is under- 
stood at the South to be left by Mr. Clay's letter. The 
New-York Courier and ‘Enquirer, May 16, in a iong 
article on the humbug of British designs on Texas, 
says, that if the people of Texus * chvoose to be a Brit- 
ish colony now, rather than WAIT TWO YEARS 








tually dictated by the South, or of a party which is 
endeaving to place at the head of the war-making 


extend and tuate slavery in the land THAN 
ANY OTHER MAN LIVING. 





Lr We copy the following article from the Boston 


party purposes, of course. The ‘facts which it pre 


Aus were perfecily upright. They illustrate the 
horribly corrupting tendencies of politics, from which 
all good men should flee as fr.om a pestilence. 
From the Boston Atlas. 
Annexation in Wey mouth. 
The Boston Post of yesterday morning publishes, 


town of Weymouth, which is said to have been ‘a 
very large and full meeting of the democratic citi- 
zens of Weymouth and the neighbori ng ‘towns, for 
the purpose of ratifying the nomination of President 





which J.C, Wright, his old friend, was chairmen.| ang’ Vice-President, made at the Det.nocrdtic Con- 


Mr. Clay himself says, that since December, ne has | 
received ‘ various communications from popular as- 
semblages and private individuals, asking his views | 
on this subject’ During this whole period, he was 
answering letters on other political subjects from all 
parts of the country, and yet he never wrote a line 
to answer those inquiries until the 17th of April, and 
his letter was not published until after his own ar- 
rival at Washington from his Southern tour ! 

Mr. Clay appears to dodge the real question pro- 
posed to him—whether he is in favor of the annex- 
ation of Texas under any circumstances.—and goes 
on to discuss annexation as proposed by Tyler's lrea- 
ty, That Mr. Clay’s letter discusses the subject as 
thus presented, rather than the naked question, is 
apparent from the following, at the outset of the let- 


vention assembled at Baltimore, in May’ last.’ 
the Democrats of Weymouth, is the foll owing: 


and national interests, aud for the purpose of exten- 


and ina proper manner,’ 


ation ought to be made at the earliest practicable 
time.’ 


named Ira Curtis and Oren White. 


crats, reader,—Ina Cortis, and Oren Wuite- 
Oren Wuite was one of the Seeretaries of tis 
meeting—and Ina Curtis was one of the _ommit- 
tee that reported the series of resolutions adopted 
by the meeting, and of which this pro-Texas reso- 
lution was one. 

Only as long agoas the month of March last, the 
House of Representatives of this State passed two 
resoiutions, declaring in so many words, ‘That the 
power to unite an independent foreign State with 
the United States is not among the powers delega- 
ted to the general Government, by the Constitution 
of the United States—that the Commonwealth of 
oppose annexation under the circumstances in which | Massachusetts is determined to subinit to undelega- 
Mr. Clay opposes it; indeed, Colonel Benton has ted powers in no body of men on earth—and that 
done more to defeat the treaty than any other man| the project of the annexation of Texas may tend to 
living ; still, they are all among the most deter- drive these States into a dissolution of the Union, 
mined, most discreet, and therefore most to be fear-; and will furnish new calumnies against republican 
ed advocates of the ‘ re-annexation of Texas proper’| governments, by = geen gross contradiction of 
at some futare time. They contemplate the speedy | the people professing to be free, and yet seeking to 
presentation of the question under the circumstances | extend and perpetuate the subjection of their slaves.’ 
alluded to by Mr. Clay above; and we are confident, In March last—just about three months pre- 
that in this shape alone, or under the partial ex- viously to the democratic meeting at Weymouth— 
istence of these circumstances at least, will the sub-| the House of Representatives passed their resolu- 
ject ever be brought before the country with the| tions. The question on their third reading was ta- 
least possible prospect of success. “Colonel Benton, 
and the more insidious and dangerous advocates of 
annexation, contend that the objectionable circam- 
stances upon which Mr. Clay bases his opposition 
to annexation, will be speedily removed. ‘Ibe Joss 
of national character, and hazard of foreign war, 
will be obviated by the cansent of Mexico—and 
this, they believe, will be given to the annexation of 
‘ Texas proper ;’ at least, a very few million dollars 
would obtain their consent, in their present condi- 
tion: the general concurrence of the nation will be In June 1844, this same Ina Curtis, of Wey- 
obtained, and danger to the integrity of the Unioa| mouth, comes foward and declares, ((7*that the an- 
be avoided, by the settlement of the slavery ques-} n xation of the independent foreign State of Texas 
tion, which they propose to arrange satisfactorily, as| oughtto be made at the earliest practicable time. 
they think, by restricting slavery to one half the ter- a March, 1844, OrEN Waite of Weymouth, de- 
ritory ; and the ‘reasonable price for ‘Texas’ can be| clared—aiso under the respunsibility of a solemn 
arranged by previous stipulation. Thus, we say,do| oath—((7"that the project of the annexation of 
these most dangerous friends of annexation look for| ‘Texas wight tend to drive these States into a disso- 
the speedy removal of the ONLY uBsEecTIONs urged| lution of the Union, and will furnish new calumnies 
by Mr. Clay against this measure; and let the| against Republican Governments, by exposing the 
above contemplated state of things be brought| gross contradiction of a peopie professing to be free, 
about, with the question of Mr. Clay’s election for-| and yet seeking to extend and perpetuate the sub- 
ever settled, how long would he hesitate in giving} jection of their slaves. cg erat 
his sanction to the measure? Let his former acts In June 1844, this same Oren White sits as a 
answer! So we see that the positions of Mr. Clay| Secretary of a meeting in Weymouth, records and 
and Mr. Benton are identical, with the exception that; gives his assent to a resolution affirming, (7 that 
Mr. Benton says distinctly, with the present obsta-| upon grounds of national safety and national inter- 
cles removed, he is im favor of annexation, while Mr.| ests, and for the purpose of extending the American 
Clay leaves that to be inferred. 

The conclusion of Mr, Clay’s letter is still more 
favorable to the view we have taken, and leaves him 
occupying a position identical with Colonel Benton : 


* fn conclusion, they [his opinions] may be stated 
in a few words to be, that I consider the annexation 
of Texas, AT THIS TIME, without the assent of 
Mexico, as a measure compromising the national cha- 
racter, involving us corlainly in war with Mexico, 
probably with other foreign powers, and dangerous to 
the integrity of the Union, inexpedieut in the present Bd. 
financial condition of tbe country, and not culled for}! Potx and Texas. If the State election is any cri- 
Ly any geseral expression of public opinion.’ terion, there are more abolitionists in Weymouth 


That the pnw Maker as well - ameornts are = . ole» Bn petty cu one ae en He 
determined u annexation of Texas, and are vocate the annexation of Tex- 
only waiting forthe election of Mr. Clay to be effect- party say that they ad a 
ed to move in the matter, we have nu doubt. We 
subjoia a few paragra,.be of proof: ' 


' The Richmond Whig, the lesding Clay paper | 


*If, without the loss of national character, without 
the hazard of foreign war, with the general concur- 
rence of the nation, without any danger to the injug- 
rity of the Union, and without any unreasonable 
price for Texas; the question of annexation were 
presented, it would appear in quite a different ligt 
from that in which | now apprehend itis to be re- 
garded.’ 


With this reserve, he goes on to give his views of 
annexation under existing circumstances. Now it is 
well known that Col. Benton, Mr. Berrien, of Ga. 
the Richmond Whig, and multitudes of able south- 
ern men and papers, also oppose T'yler’s treaty— 


that House from the town of Weymouth were Ira 
Curtis and Oren White—and this IRA CURTIS 
anv Tais OREN WHITE, sors vorep :n Favor 
OF THE RESOLUTIONS. 

ln March 1844, Ira Curtis of Weymouth, declared, 
under solemn oath in the House of Representatives, 
(that the general Government has not a Consti- 
tuuonal power to unite an independent foreign State 
with the United States. 


Texas ought to be speedily made. é 

Now, must not this Ina Curtis and this Oren 
Wuirre be a couple of preciously consistent and in- 
tellagent Democrats ? . 

We recommend to our Whig friends in Weymouth 
to put up this exposition of the flagitious inconsis- 
tency of Curtis and White, in some conspicuous 

ace in the town—in order that the reasunable 

mocrats, if there are any such, may see into what 
false conclusions they are to be led, in supporting 











South of the Potomac, and the one which gives the 
cue to all southern Whigs, has the following para- 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT OF VIRGINIA ON THE 


We stated a few weeks since, that Virginia was 
perfectly sound upon this subject, and we are con- 
firmed more and more every day, in this opiniun. 
From every quarter we learn that the excitement 
which the friends of aanexation are endeavoring to 


tL people of Vir-' of Texans, have no right to enter into a Treaty of a 
ginia, as far as we have been able to learn, and we 
none others in the State possess better 
sources of information, are in favor of annexation at 


A meeting is catled at Charleston, on the Ith, at 3 
P M. in the new theatre, of all persons favorable to ; 


STANCES, and they not ofly admit the propriety of 


A letter from New-Orleans, published in a late 


by the admission of their own supporters, were “vir- 


power of this nation, a man who has done more to 


Aulas, in which paper it was published, not :to aid or 
countenance the antixsfayery movement, but for mere 


sents are, nevertheless, justas important, and:deserv- 
ing of as much attention, as though the motives of the 


from the Quincy Patriot, the official proceedings of 
a Ratification meeting of the L¥emocrats of ‘the 


Among the resolutions, passed at this meeting of 
‘Resolved, That upon grounds of national safety 
ding the American institutions of free government, 
we are of the opinion that the annexation o:° Texas 
ought to be made at the earliest practicable time, 
Well—this is the settled opinion, then, of the Demo- 


crats of the town of Weymouth—*‘ that the annex- 


Among those who made a figure in the proceed- 
ings of this Weymouth meeting, are two persons 
‘ Remember t.he 
wee name of these two bona fide, whole-souled Demo- 


ken by Yeas and Nays. The sitting members of 


institutions of free government,’ the aanexation of 


the American insti-| be 


Annexation of Texas. 


Papers to the 20th of June from the city of Mexi- 
co contain Santa Ana’s letter to his Minister of 
Foreign Relations, written after the interview which 
he had with Mr. G. L. Thompson, the recent special 

of the United States to Mexico. 

The following is an extract: 

‘The President of the United States, in my opin- 
jon, has not acted very properly in treating of the 
annexation of Texas with its actual possessors, be- 
cause the majority of these, being but a portion of 
the American community, cabaoed with the name 


Territory which does not belong to them. That 
Mexico being resolved to sustain her rights without 
ever yielding them, because she considers them un- 
questionable, thinks the proposition made on the 
part of the Americans to be inadmissable, and re- 
nounces all idea of ceding herterritory. That Mex- 
ico is resolved again to undertake vigorously the 
campaign against Texas, for which she ho!ds in read- 
iness a large army with ail the necessary resources 
which the peace she has Jatterly enjoyed, and the 
general prosperity of the country, bave enabled her 
to obtain. That if she has not proceeded to open 
the campaign during the present year, it is because 
she has been awaiting the result of the armistice 
agreed upon, in order to.treat of the termination of 
the actual war. That if the United States desire in 
good faith to arrest the disorder which exists there 
so much to their prejudice, their best plan is to in- 
duce Texas to recognize the sovereignty of Mexico, 
disposed as she is to make every concession which 
situation, religion, customs, &c., may require, but 
that in no manner will she consent to dismember her 
territory: rather will she carry the warto any ex- 
treme which may be necessary to sustain her rights; 
and that as nations do not die, the right of recon- 
quering that territory shall remain to our children 
and our grand-children. T'hat this is the opinion of 
the Government and of the Mexicans’ 


The Mexican Congress have refused to grant 
Santa Ana the additional thirty thousand men and 
four inillions of dollars which he required for the in- 
vasion of ‘l'exas. Mexico, it is stated, has now a 
force of thirty-six thousand men, Congress has 
intimated to the President that he can take from 
this body the number asked for, provided he calls 
into active service a Corresponding nu:nber of the 
‘national militia, and that it wil! allow him one mil- 
lion of dollars, if he can raise that amount of money 
without sorcing a luan. ‘This proposition does not 
suit the views of Santa Ana, and unless be can 
carry out his original plan, the invasion of Texas, it 
is thought, will be abandoned—at least for the pres- 
ent. 





Mexico and the United States. 


The New Orleans Bulletin copies from a paper 
published in the city of Mexico, a letter from Mr. 
Green, U. S. Charge, ad interim, at Mexico, to Mr. 
Secretary Bocanegra,—announcing to that function- 
ary the signing of the annexation treaty by the plen- 
ipotentiaries of the United States and Texas,—to- 
gether with the Mexican Secretary’s reply, and Mr. 
‘Green’s rejoinder. We have space to-day for the 
conclusion only of Mr, Bocanegra’s letter : 


‘The undersigned has express orders from the 
President of the Republic to say, and to state in the 
most distinct and exprees manner, that Mexico has 
neither renounced, nor ought to renounce, and con- 
sequently does not renounce, nor in any manner 
cede in totality or in part, its rights; that its firm 
and constant resolution has been, and is, to sustain 
the dignity and integrity of the nation; that at this 
time, so opportune for the reproduction of its protests, 
he would offer them anew, one by one, but remark- 
ing especially on the one under date of the 25th Au- 
gust, 1843, in these words: ‘ That the Government 
of Mexico will consider the annexation of Texas to the 
territory of the United States as a declaration of war 
against the Mexican Republic’ 

‘The undersigned would also say, by order of his 
Government, that, existing as there does, a formal 
treaty between Mexico and the United States, 
which fixes the limits between them, Mexico is dis- 
posed to comply with them, and to give them a scien- 
ufic survey, such being the only requisite wanting ; 
that whatever is not pursued in conformity with the 
principles of international law, will be to forsake 
a legitimate obligation to enter into a negotiation 
failing in legality in its origin, and on which no new 
proceeding can be based. 

‘In conclusion, the undersigned cannot do less 
than call the attention of Mr. Green and his govern- 
ment tothe satisfaction required not only onaccoant 
of the annexation arranged by the treaty, but also 
for the outrage and atrocious injury done to Mexico, 
to its dignity and its rights, by the signing of the 
said treaty: and Mexico flatters herself with the 
hope that the Senate of an enlighiened nation, free 
and founded by the immortal Waehington, will not 
consummate constitutionally an act condemned by 
rgason and justice. But if, unfortunately and 
against this hove, the said treaty should be approved, 
Mexico, in an event so important, will consider her- 
self in that position in which she must act in con- 
formity with the right of nations and her protests. 
The undersigned, &c. 

(Signed) JOSE MARIA DE BOCANEGRA’’ 





From the London Standard, July 1. 
President Tyler and Texas. 


The President’s Message accompanying the ex- 
planatory papers tells nothing that was not known 
before, namely, that the gentleman was very anxious 
to enlarge the Pomeria of the republic which he 
governs, and neither very deliberate nor very scru- 
pulous in the steps to which he resorted. For the 
rest, the Message is a kind of concio ad populum, 
calling upon the populace of the States to second 
his views, and override the decision of the Senate. 
There is one position of Mr. Tyler's, however, that 
will startle the politicians of the old world. We, at 
this sice of the Atlantic, have, according to the 
President, nothing to do with American affairs, 
which must be left altogether to the disposal of the 
United States. 

Great Britain, France, Prussia, Austria, &c., have 
res son to be grateful, no doubt, for the rigid rule, 
which the Republicans have prescribed to them- 
selves not to interfere in the national concerns of 
Europe. It is true that certain contributions to the 
Reveul rent, and meetings and resolutions in the 
States respecting Repeal, may be thought a slight 
departure from this stern reserve; but it is to be 
presumed that the President knows nothing of those 
things, thou gh it happens somewhat awkwardly that 
his own son has been pretty nearly the most active 
and violent iucendiary in promoting the subscrip- 
tions, meetings, and resolutions referred to. We 
would, however, here observe that the government of 
the United States has a reason for not concerning 
itself in European politics, which does not apply to 
the other side. ‘The United States have not a foot 
of ground in Europe, or indeed in the whole of the 
old world. Whereas Great Britain possesses an ex- 
tent of territory in North America far greater than 
that occupied, or eve.1 claimed, by the States. These 
British possessions are not fully peopled at present ; 
but wait—in a number of years, which will be but 
an inconsiderable period in the life of nations— 
these possessions may be, and doubtless will be at 
least as thickly inhabited as the States, and surely 
Great Britain has a right to bestow sowe attention 
upon the infancy of such a mighty nation, Without, 
however, meddling wiih futurity, most reasonable 
men must thing that the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, the Bermudas, &c., 
ought to give Great Britain a vote in the concerns 
ot North America. Nor is this all, The fate of 
Texas, the country about which the dispute has 
arisen, is intimately connegted with the destiny of the 
West India Islands, much more intimately connect- 
ed than it is wit the prospects of the United States; 
and as the greater in number and value of the West 
India Islands belong to Great Britain, Great Britain 
would seem jusily to claim a voice in the disposal 
of ‘Texas. We must, therefore, respectfully protest 
against Mr. ‘T'yler’s claim to an absolute and exclu- 
ceive authority in North American affairs. It goes 
much further than anything Napoleon ever attewpt- 
ed in Europe. 


The Texas Question. 
According to the indications afforded by the re- 
cent election in Louisiana, it would seem that the 
Texas excitement has somewhat abated, yet it is 
difficult from the date thus furnished to arrive at any 
accurate conclusion as to the state of public senti- 
ment on this point. {tis said that both parties as- 
sume the same ground on this question,and if Mr.Clay 











regarded as a rejection of the measure the 
peopie, and the public menvin Earope Covonaiter 
nin that light, commit egregious blunder. 
This, however, i¢ not at in them, 





the great : 
: the United States. By and dy, however. 
ae eyes will opened on the Texas question.—V. 





_ Mexico ax Texas. The Galveston News pub- 
lishes the following official letter, to which we beg to 
call attention - 


Lecation of tax Unsrrep States, } 
Mexico, June 17th, 1844. 


To Wm. S. Murrny, Esq, 
Charge d'Affairs of the United States: 


Sir—I wrote you a few days since that it was Gen. 
Santa Ana's intention to invade Texas immediately 
with a large force. As yet, nothing has been done 
by Congress in the way of raising money, but “troops 
have been secretly despatched to reinforce the army 
of the North, and Gen. Canales has been named to 
the ¢ d. Immediate preparations for resistance 
and defence should be made. 

} think that Santa Ana calculates on foreign aid 
A few days since, an order appeared inthe Diaro del 
Gabierno addressed to Gen. Wool, and directions that 
any ind:vidaal who should be found beyond a league 
distance from the left bank of the Rio Reina should 
be punished as a traitor afler a summary military 
trial, 

{ applied to the British Minister to unite with me 
in a remonstrance with this order. He replied that 
he presumed the Texans were to be treated by Mexi- 
co as rebels, and declined interfering, otherwise wan 
to request verbally that the wrder shall not be put in 
force against British subject-. 

Very respectfully, &c., 
BENJ. E. GREEN. 








* For Principles, not Men.’ 


This is 2 standing doctrine of the Democratic 
party. The speech-makers at the ratification meet- 
ing, in this city, dwelt upon it largely in excusing 
to their hearers the sacrifice of Mr. Van Buren on 
the Texan altar. But we should like to know what 
‘principle’ of the *‘ Democracy’ is not found identi- 
fied with the name of Martin Van Buren? Polk was 
taken up as the candidate of the pirty, and Van Bu- 
ren laid aside, out of regard to principle, if we may 
credit the orators and papers. For the Democrats, 
mind you, go ‘for principles, not men!’ Well, we 
never heard the ¢ ibeeascrany” tinplate that the prin- 
ciples of Van Buren were defective, until quite late- 
ly ; and the defect appears to be in the single and 
only fact that he is notin favor of the ‘immediate 
annexation of Texas!’ The want of this newly de- 
fined principle of the Democratic party disqualified 
him for the nomination. He ceased to be the em- 
bodiment of the Democratic * principles,’ and had to 
be laid aside. All for principle, don’t forget !— Lib- 
erty Press. 





Manufactured Men. 


Some are born men—others are manufactured. 
Of this class, very often are the nominees of party- 
A political party doea not generally trouble itself 
about the intrinsic qualifications of a candidate, or 
indeed about his position. If by any accident he 
seems the most available, it is enough—he is at 
once manufacturedj into a man—a GREAT MAN. 
James K. Polk, whom nobody ever dreamed of, as fit 
for the Presidency, is now regarded by the univer- 
sal Democratic,—no—the Polkite party, as the man 
of all others suitable for that high station. His glo- 
ries, which have been latent so long, have at last, un- 
der the magic touch of a nomination, burst upon the 
American people, almost dazzling them wita the ex- 
cess of their effulgence. Oh, the humbuggery of 
party !—Cincinnali Herald. 





Poxiticians. Politicians are the most accommo- 
dating people in the world. Mr. Butler of New- 
York predicted in the Convention at Baltimore— 


‘If the rule should be carried, the dismemberment 
and final breaking up of the party, If people persisted 
in going for men and not measures, a black fag would 
be hung over them—the pall of death would shroud 
their hopes, and a funeral dirge might be sung.’ 


Well —the rule was adopted—his favorite was laid 
on the shelf—and now, we find Mr. Butler among 
the foremost in his support of a slavery nomination! 
Common sense, consistency and conscience, have 
nothing to do with ordinary politics.—Philanthro- 
pist. 





Tho New-Hampehire Conference of the M. E. 
Church is in session now at Portsmouth. The res- 
olution making provision for such a mocification of 
the constitution as will allow slaveholding Metho- 
dists (!) to withdraw, was passed, 108 to 13. So the 
baby-sellers will have leave to withdraw as soon as 
they please. The minority have no objection 
aguinst the retirement of the South, but voted as 
they did on some constitutional scruples. The best 
feeling prevailed in the Conference. When the 
note was read, showing that Bishop Morris not only 
was not a slaveholder, but had taken precautions 
never to become one, there arose a regular old-tash- 
ioned Methodist shout, which i would have done 
Bishop Soule good to hear. 











The Great Freshet. 
Correspondence of the N, Y. Journal of Commerce. 


Sr. Lovrs, July 9. 


The river for the last 48 hours has been nearly uta 
stand. The destruction of property in Howard coun- 
ty, Mo. is estimated at about $100,000. Thirty or 
forty counties have sustained heavy damages. The 
loss on the Upper Mississippi and Missouri rivers and 
their contributaries, may be estimated at one million 
of dollars, including the damage done to lands, by 
sand deposites, &c. The loss of cotton in the low 
country is probably $200,000 bales, which at $40 per 
bale, Sould moon to eight million more. Making 
a grand total loss in the valley of the Mississippi, ot 
nine millions of dollars!! This is a national calami- 
ty, and will be felt in its q 8 throughout the 
country. The demand for goods will be diminished 
in the flooded regions, because the people will not 
have the means of purchasing. The country seems 
full of goods now, which are selling at moderate prices 
compared with New-York rates. [ fear that merchants 
at the North will not find business quite so active as 
they were led to anticipate, from the lively state of 
the market last autumn, winter and spring, which led 
to increased imporiations. Many merchants will 
probably come on as usual; but leaving behind them 
much heavier stocks on hand than they did at the 
same period last year; if they are pradent men, they 
will likely feel constrained to buy sparingly, 








Pennsylvania Hall.— A man named Atram E. Frim. 
er, was yesterday brought before Judge Jones, charged 
with being engaged in burning Pennsylvania Hall, in 
1838. ‘The testimony consisted of proof of his own 
acknowledgment. A young lady, named Martha Ad- 
dis, and ber mother, testified that the defendant was 
sitting in their house, afew Sundays ago, talking about 
the Kensington riots, and those persons who were ar- 
rested, when he remarked they were not as cunning 
as he was just alter the burning of the abolition ball. 
He further stated that be was there, burst into the 
Hall, broke the gas pipe with a club, and soon set the 
place in ablaze. ‘That be bad arranged with others 
to set fire to different places’ throughout the city, 
in order to attract the firemen from the Hall, and that 
he left town tue next day, and staid away four yvars 
Upon testimony, the Court held -him to bail in $2000 
to answer the charge of rivt, and $1000 to answer the 
charge of areon. K B. son, Exq. acted for the 
Commonwealth; William B. Maun for the defence.— 
Phil Ledger. 





Dreadful Steamboat ion at Kio.—The Balti- 
more Patriot gives an account of a dreadful steambuat 
explosion that occurred a1 Rio Janerio on the 27th of 
May. It was one of the boats running between Riv 
and a village on the opposite side of the harbor, four 
miles distant, and being a holiday, about 300 persons 
were on board. ‘The boiler burst just after the buat 
pushed from her mooring,and left her a completewreck, 
killing Firry-tTwo p ascertained, and wounding 
eighty-six. Several others were missing, seven or 
eight had died up to the 2sth, and as many as twenty 
more were nounced incurable. ‘This is the first 
accident of the kind that ever occurred there, and it 
caused intense excitement. Lt is believed tnat were 
was no Americar citizen among the killed of wound- 
ed, but there were several Englishmen. 








Gideon Manchester, of Tiverton, R. 1. has been 
committed tu take his trial fur the murder of his wife, 
she having unacevuntably disappeared in the month 
of August last, aud nv trace of ber having been dis- 
covered since that time, when she leit her mother's 
house to m-7t her husband. 
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Serious and Futal Accident.—While John M. Fan- 
ning of Providence, was standing by the side of a 
horse, last Monday, it became frightened, threw him 
on the ground, and stamped on him with such viv- 
prea gen bis death io a few huure afer the 
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BOSTON: 
FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 26, 1844. 


Shall we Disband ? 

_ The annual meeting of the New-Hampshire Anii- 
Slavery Society was held in Concord on the 18th ul- 
timo; and though it appears to have been a highly 
interesting meeting, in the mere matter of talking, 
(for, happily, formal speech-making bas almost wholly 
ceased to be practised among us,) yet I cannot learn 
that any important business was done, or that any sys- 
tematic efforts were made, either to sustain the Her- 
ald of Freedom, or to give our cause a new impetus in 
that surpassingly democratic, yet desperately pro- 
slavery State. As no official account of the proceed- 
ings has been published, I suppose nothing of the kind 
has been placed on record ,—a very singular omission 
to be made, in view of all the circumstances. Bro 
Rogers gives the following brief sketeh of it, from the 
language and tone of which I must express my dis- 
sent; : 











Our Annual Meeting. 


It has got to be rather an old story—buat a word 
or two should be recorded of it. The meetings were 
mostly of the kind I call free. Friends Foster and 
Enoch Mack took the pains to introduce some busi- 
ness matters, that interrupted the current of deep 
and most interesting discussion of anti-slavery prin- 
ciples, and dispersed a good portion of the crowded 
audience that had thronged the meetings and seem- 
ed profoundly interested in them. The ‘ business’ 
was choice of officers. The occasion anti-slavery 
has for official functionaries, at the present gailant 
and triumphant stage of it here among us, [ couldn't 
perceive. Friend Foster imagines them necessary, 
as I understand him, for the obtainment of fonds, 
and securing the confidence of the business public. 
Friend Mack, to secure the Christian religion, by 
keeping up the forms of civil authority. If I misappre- 
hend him, be will correct me. Officers were chosen, 
by votes that could scarcely be termed plural, so 
slight was the comparative interest felt by the abo- 
litionists in such questions, There was a vote pas- 
sed to sever the Herald of Freedom from the Socie- 
ty. It was a vole, literally. There was but one. 
It was friend Foster's. The vote was truly un-ani- 
mous. It was friendly to the Herald, and with in- 
tent I suppose to make it nominally, as well as really 
a free paper. Friend Mack would have voted also, 
had he not have been in the chair—where he 
could n’t vote unless in case of a lie—which there 
would have been, had any body present been dis- 
posed to vote on the question, and to vote on the 
other side. Friend Mack’s object in the vote would 
have been to rescue the Society—to wit, himself, 
(and whoever else there may be in it who regards 
nominal Christianity as paramount to Anti-Slavery) 
from the imputation of countenancing the heresies 
of the Herald. But friend Mack has perfect right 
of jndgment—and | would n’t trifle with even his 
superstitions. They are sore infiru:ities, as I know 
by experience. ButI am sorry the discussions of 
tne meetings were interrupted. The charm of truth 
that seemed to bind the people, was at once dispel- 
ted, and they left the house by scores and scores, 


It seems to me that this account of the proceedings 
is given in language which may justly be objected 
to, as apparently deficient in magnanimity, and not 
warranted by the fucts iu the case. We are told that 
‘friends Foster and Mack took the pains to introduce 
some business matters,’ and that this business was, ‘ the 
choice of officers.’ This is stated as a grievance, be- 
cause by it an interesting discussion was interrupted. 
Now, discussion is certainly a very good thing, but is 
itevery thing? Cannot business and discussiun be 
usefully blended for the promution of the cause? It 
seems that the proposition to transact the business al- 
luded to, had such an effect on the audience, that 
‘they left the house by scores and scores.’ A mar- 
vellous effect, truly '—from which I infer one of two 
two things—either that ‘the charm of truth’ had a very 
slignt hold on them, and that they were there with 
itching eara, to gratify an excited curivsity—or else 
that such confusicn ensued in q of the op- 
position of individuals to the transaction of any busi- 
ness, as to drive them from the house in disgust. 1 
have attended a great many annual meetings for the 
last twelve years, from the national down ts Ue vil- 
lage society ; but I have never yet seen such a scatter- 
ing effect produced on any audience, when business 
was to have been transacted, as is represented to have 
taken place at the Concord meeting. If there be 
blame, therefore, to be charged upon any persons, | 
am furced to the conclusive that it does not belung to 
*triends Foster and Mack,’ (fur I think their conduct 
was not only proper, but strictly commendable,) but to 





those who resisted their proposal to preserve the or- 
ganization of the Society by the choice of officers, in 
accordance with the requirement of the constituuon, 
Why those brethren should be singled out, aud their 
conduct and number pr dina ridicul 





aspect,— 
especially by the paper which is * published by the 
New-Hampshire Anti-Slavery Society,'"—I cannvt un- 
derstand. Nor can I perceive any justice or fairness 
in atiacking the motives of * friend Mack,’ by atiribu- 
ting to bim, because he was in favor of continuing the 
existence of the Suciety, the design solely * to secure 
the Christian religion by keeping up the forms of 
cieil authority’! So fur as the account of the meetings 
gves, and of tie part that be took in them, I cannot 
perceive that he suid or did any thing that should 
bring upon him any censure, of that warrants this 
travelling out of the record to fiud a reason why he 
was disposed not to disband the Stule Society. ‘If 
I misapprehend brim,’ says bro. Rogers, * he will cor- 
rect me.’ But is it tight to go behind the occasion, 
and make What is obviously intended to be an invid- 
ious charge, which the occasion itself does not warrant, 
and then tell the accused that he can plead not guilty, 
if he think proper? ‘The truth is, my bro Rogers is 
quile as sensitive on the subject of assuciate action, 
lo say the least, as my brother Mack is on * securing 
the Clinistian religion,’ or bimself ‘from the imputation 
of countenancing the heresies of the Herald’; and it 
will probably be doing him vo injustice to say, that 
his objection to the transaction of business was not 
merely because it ‘ interrupted the current of deep and 
most interesting discussion of anti-slavery principles,’ 
on that oceasion, but because he is opposed to all or- 
ganized societies and meetings whatever... Friend 
Mack may have ‘ his superstitions’ and ‘ sore infirmi- 
ties; but, in candor, Tthink such an attack on bim, 
simply for being ‘in the chair,’ and doing the legiti- 
mute business of the Society, is not charitable ; 
though I do not think bro. Rogersintended to be eith- 
er unjust or unkind. He says—‘ The occasion anti-sla- 
very has for official functionaries, [meaning also for the 
State A. 8, Society,] at the present gallant and wi- 
umphant stage uf it here among us, 1 could not per- 
ceive.’ Perhaps not, but others could; and as they 
were not ready to abandon the Suciety, they acted as 
faithtul members of it. The right to decide how he 
shall act belongs tu every individual. If he does not 
wish to associate with others, to do a great and good 
work, or fhe does, it is for bim to follow his own 
taste and conviciions, witiout being beld up to cen- 
sure or ridicule. 

We are told that ‘officers were chosen, by votes that 
could scercely be termed plural, so slight was the 
comparative interest felt by the abolitionists in such 
questivns.” But the votes usually given in the chuice } 
of officers is any thing but a criterion of the interest 
that is felt by the members in a Suciety, because the 
selection is generally unexceptionable, aud it ts mot a 
novel question, and involves nothing of principle. 
Again we are wid that * there was a vole pussed to 
sever the Herald of Freedom from the Society,’ aod 
that it was a vote, hterally, for there was but one, and 
that was friend Foster's. Bro. Rogers puts this in a 
ludicrous shape, and indulges himself in a vein of 
pleasant salire upou the majority. But, surely, it was 
a question of sume importance, worthy of some con- 
sideration, and deserving of a general expression of 
opinion on the part of the meeting ; and why no oth- 
ers voted, I cannut understand, unless on the maxim 
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Momens 
question—that their disorganization, at the peed 
time, would be atiended by mischievous CONSE quED 
—that ‘two are better than one,’ and ‘in union 

is strength’—I am for holding on to them, and, { 
stead of weakening their energies, or cutting of { 
supplies,) infusing new dlood into their veins, ev! 
ing their resources, extending their operaion, 
multiplying the number of their members. |p 
present state of things, on the score of regularity, 
spatch and efficiency, where any * business mut 
are to be transacted, I am for some kind of orga 

tion, rather than none; but where nothing but‘ 
cussion’ is to be carried on, it is immaterial 
whether there be any special arrangement, or no. 
see nothing worth occupying a moment's time, i 
bate, in the fact that a meeting has a chairmuo 
retary; and therefore am somewhat surprised, 

much more amused, at the zeal which some of ay 
ol tion friends exhibit against such an arragem 
When a meeting has been culled to take up the 

tion of southern slavery, and to devise measures 
the overthrow of that horrid system, they often 
to think it is a more profitable occupancy of thet 
to declaim against the appointment of any pens 
preside on the vccasinn, or to keep a record of the 

ceedings, or of any committee to suggest busines, 
to mature any plans for future action! i think 9 

to be morbidly sensilive on the subject of individ 
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liberty, to * magnify molebiils into tains,” 00d} 
‘strain ala gnat,’ even though nota single camel 
swallowed. Suiill, 1 respect the motives and fee! 
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CELEBRATION AT HINGHAM. 
Ist August, 1844. 


»wing gentlemen have been appointed to 


rate with the Chief Marshal in carrying inte 
“ a rrangements for the Festival on the Ist nad 
y are earnestly requested to use their 
os 10 secure & large allendance from their 
ye CounLICS i— 
AIDS. 
flesany W. Witttams, 


Wrieuam C. Nett. 


x,ruax LixcoLs, 
it rcwisson, Jr. 
COUNTY MARSHALS. 


Plymouth. 


Juwt i 


gowaro T. Perry, of Hanson. 
Suffolk. 

JuowprTen, of Boston. 
Norfolk. 

ticuanns, of Weymouth. 


llasnyY [ 


ng a a 


Eiias 


Essex. 
janes N. Burren, of Lynn, 


wi. place of rendezvous for the Norfolk delegation | 


4 Wevsouta, Oro Sraix; and fur Ply- | 


County ot Sourn Hixenam; where those 
te nd the celebration io their own sebie | 
juested to assemble precisely at half past 
; | proceed together tu Hingham, under the 
the Chief 


» will be made for providing for the care | 


Marshals of their counties 


f those who attend, at a reduced 


st no obstacle may prevent an MAGHLMOUS | 


fall who love the cause and desire to ad | 
| 


grees | 
caving their vehicles, the delegations from | 


» Norfolk and Plymouth counties will as- 


FounTaw Squake, where a procession will 


y o'clock, and proceed a short distance, | 
ed by the Dedham Pic-Nic Bund, to receive 


ns from Suffolk and Essex counties. | 


Grand Procession will be formed immediately | 
semburkation of the Suffolk delegation, | 
Streets to 
a Pic-Nie Collativa 


vided, and the remander of the day de- 


4 through the prineipal 


proces 
wacmtity Grove; where 
ex wes ol a highly interesting character. 
eloquent aud deve ted advecates of our 
re expected to address the assemblage are 
Puitcips, Wirciam Liovp Garrison, 
Quincy, Cusrtes L. Kemonp, and James 
ns CLARKE 
\gdreases will also be mude by the Hurcnissoys, 
i's own vocalists, in the peculiar style of elo- 
which they are so justly celebrated. 
e Instrumental Bands, and by a select 


will also be intruduced, to give variety to the 


\s similar occasions, the refreshments will be 
ved by those who attend the Pic-Nic, each contrte- | 
proportion. "Those who fiud it more conv: | 
send their provisions previousiy to the cay of 
ration, can forward them, either to Hinghaas, | 

¢ Anu-Slavery Office, Boston ; where a subserip- 
jound by those whe prefer to make 


y also be 


sin money fur ibe payment of the expenses 


e Fi stival, rather than furnish a portion of the 
suments 
| egation from Suffolk county will leave Liv- 
UR? Wane, at the foot of Pearl-street, at E1GuT 
k, in the steamer General Liucoin, or in two 
seamers if necessary, und will step for a moment at 
Bust Boston, to receive the friends from Essex county. 
Ess x delegation will leave Salem and Lyna in 


ut seven and @ half o clock, and will remain 


vu best Boston until the arrival of the steamer for 
Hingham The fare from Salem to Boston will be re- 
l one half 
From Bosion and Hingham and back, price of pas- | 
age will be only eighteen cents eat li way 
Tickets for the cars from Salem, and for the steam- | 


wiv Hingham, may be procured of James N. Buffum, | 

n, or of Ehza J. Kenny, Salem. 

Tic.ets fur the steamer to and from Hingham may 
ined at the Anti Slavery Otlice, No. 25 Corn-| 
ul all are requesied to procure them previous to 

ihe first 
The Boston delegation will be accompanied by a | 
fine Band of Music. 
If the weatuer prove unfavorable, the celebration 
willtuke place the first fair day. 
The delegates from Plymouth and Norfolk counties | 
vill form, a8 previously announced, in Fountain | 
Square, at 9 vo clock, aud will proceed a short distance 
eceive the representatives of Suffulk and E-sex 
inties ; but they will remain tn ther ranks, that no | 

er delay may be experienced in forming the| 
iand Order of March, than will be necessary to give | 
ne for formation to Suffolk and E-sex counties. } 

The various towns will form, uader ther respective | 
sounties, in alphabetical order, with the exception | 

the friends in Hingham will precede the Proces- | 
Hoo, as an escort, 

The Chief Marshal takes this opportunity of urging | 
especially upon the frends in Plymouth and Norfulk | 
coultios,the absolute necessity of punctuality ip arrive | 
ing at the hour appointed ; and of expressing the | 
hope that ald, who are not prevented by physical ina-| 

y, will take places in the Procession. 


The Grand Procession will be formed as follows; 


Aid Chief Mars!.al. Aid 
Music. 
Aid Marshal of Plymouth. Aid. 


Plymouth Coumy, 
preceded by Hingham. 
President and Vice-Presidents, 





Mar and Oratera of the Day. Marshal. | 
Aid Marshal of Essex County. Aid. } 
De le gules from Esse x. | 
Marshal Phe splendid Banner of the Menke 
American Society. 
Aid Marshal of Sutlolk. Aid. 
Music. 
Delegates from Suffolk. 
Aid Marshal of Suffolk. Aid. 


Delegates from Norfolk County. 
Marsiial, 
Delegates from other Counties. 


All lowns are requested to appoint their Marshals 
tod Standard Bearers before the day of the Festival. 


JAIRUS LINCOLN, Chief Marshal 





Suffolk County. 

The persons named below are invited to act as 
Marshals to the Suffulk delegation, on the first ut Au- 
isl, at Hingham; and they are requested to report 
‘weme-lves at the Anti-Slavery Office, on or before 
Tuesday, 30th instant : 

Edmund Jackson, 

Benj. P. Bassett, 
Robert Morris, 
Jolin Curtis, Jun. 
Jonn G. King, 
George Bartlett, John L. Eaimons. 
_All persons are desired to procure tickets at 25, | 
Cornhill, immediately, that adequate arrangements 


James Baxter, Jun. 


Cornelius Bramball, 
Benj W Gage, 
Duniel N. Haskell, 
5S. B. Ky ndall, 





May be made for transportation. 
HENRY I. BOWDITCH, 
Chief Marshal Suffolk Co. 





CELEBRATION AT CONCORD. 
To the Friends of Freedom in Middlesex and 
the neighboring Counties. 

: All who feel interested in the slave's welfare and 
the Progress of human rights, of whatever sect or sex, 
“se *r character, are invited to meet at Concord, on 
"8 *pproaching Ist of August, to -elebrate the anni- 
ote of the emancipation of 800,000 slaves in the 
“Wish West lndies—an event the most note-worthy 
. modern times, one which appeals to the noblest 
“slings of the heart ; which was stained with no blood, 
ind ackieved by no physical strife, but accomplished 
fine wonder-working power of trath and even- 
n *d justice ; which has caused no tears to flow bu; 
a of joy, unless the tyrant weeps over victims 

thed away; which has proved that obedience to 
Sw hawe of God is for man’s best interest ; which has 





} Our views of the Liberty party are so well known, as 





THE LIB 








ERATOR. 





—_— 





raised thousands from the position of brutes to that of 
men, and carried the light of knowledge and Chris:- 
ianity to the homes of thousands in darkness before ; 
and which is, in fact, the crowning glory of Christ- 
ianity in this age. 

The exercises will commence at 1] o'clock, and 
will consist of singing by an anti-slavery choir, 
and an address by Raten Wanpo Eurnsos. At 
noon, there will be a collation in the woods—tickets 
25 cents—and afterwards, addresses by Join Pier- 
pont, S.J May, F. Douglass, George Bradburn, W- 
A. White, Walter Channing, and other distinguished 
friends of liberty. 

I: is desirable that the friends who propose coming, 
should send an estimate of the number that will pro- 
bubly attend from their respective towns, that suitable 
provision muy be made Please address WM. A. 
WHITE, Watertown, or Mrs. M. M. BROOKS, Con- 
cord. 





Colored Citizens’ Celebration of First of August. 
The anniversary of British West India Emancipa- 
tion will be celebrated by the Colored Citizens of | 





Boston on the Ist of August, by public addresses, and 
a Soiree in the evening. 

The colored citizens and friends of freedom will , 
assemble at the Baptist meeting-house in Belknap- | 
Street at L o'clock. A procession will be formed, and | 
pass through Cambridge, Charles, Beacon and Park | 
streets, to the Tremont Chapel, where addresses will 
be delivered by several gentlemen who are engaged 
for the orcasion, Friends of the cause in the city and 
country are invited to be present. 

A Soiree will be had in the evening, to commence | 
at 8 o'clock. Tickets 50 cents each. It is expected | 
that Mr. Garrison will address the audience on the: 
Let all come who feel disposed to pass an | 
agreeable evening. The Seviree will be held in the 


tufant Sehool Room. 


eecasion. 





FIRST OF AUGUST IN NEW-BEDFORD! 

A Pic Nic will be held at Parker's Grove, New- | 
Brorvrn, to which the friends in the neighboring | 
towns are invited on the Furst of August, to celebrate 


the emancipation of the slaves in the British West tn- 
dies. | 

Speakers are expected from abroad to address the | 
gathering on that occasion, 

PP Proeessiun will move from the new Town | 
Hall. 

Per order of Committee. 
New-Bedford, July 24, 1344. 





The Glorious Jubilee. 

On Thursday neat, the anniversary of British West | 
India Emancipation will be celebrated in this region | 
with unusual demonstrations of joy and gratinude 
The gathering at Hingham bids fair to be teuly im- 


mense Plymouth and Norfolk are resolved on pre- 





senting an array, ‘formidable only to tyrants ’—and | 
| 
Suffuik and Exsex will nut be found waniing on the | 


At Concord, there will | 


; 


score of zeal and numbers. 


doubtless be a great concourse, In the morning, an | 


address will be delivered by Ralph Waldo Ewereon, | 
which we presume it will amply repay making a long | 
journey to bear, Other addiesses will be delivered | 
by John Pierpout, George Bradburn, Frederick Dou, | 
lass, Samuel! J. May, Wm. A. White, Walter Chan- | 


This is a strong phalanx. The} 


ning, and others 


speakers at Hingham will be Wendell Puillips, Chas, 
L. Remond, W. L 
&e. &e 


occasion, to sing the-songs of jubilee in their une- 


Garrison, James Freeman Clarke, 


‘The Huichinsons’ will be present on the 


qualled strains, [See the Programme, in the preceding 
column.) 

The event to be celebrated constitutes a brilliant 
era in the history of the huwan race, and will make 
the nineteenth century illustrious to the end of time, | 
Every freeman sheuld hal the return of the first of 
Auguot with exullaii-n, aud consecrate it to the de- 


liverance of our enslaved countrymen, and of all who 


ryland by the Executive of Virgivia, in order that he 
may be tried by the laws of the latter State; but 
whether the requisition will be complied with is yet 
&@ matter of uncertainty. Between ‘the upper and 
the nether millstone,’ he is undoubtedly in great dan- 
ger of being crushed, no matter how innocent he may 
be of the charge now preferred against him In a 
case like this, no great amount of evidence is needed 
to convict him ; for * trifles light as air" will be re- 
garded ‘as strong as proofs from holy writ’ hy the 
slavehulding banditti who have made bim their cap- 
tive. I know, by experience, what chance he has for 
a fair trial and a speedy release 1 spent furty-pine 
days in the same prison in which he is now confined, 
and the cell which | occupied tad just been vacated 
by a murderer. 
mestic slave trade as bud in principle, and as atrocious 
in practice, as the furvign traffic; in saying that they 
who were engaged in the former, were deserving of 
the same punisiment as had been decreed to those 
who should be caught in the trade on the coast of 
Africa; in stating that the ship Francis, of Newbury- 
port, (my native vlace,) had euiled from the port of 
Baltimore with a cargo of seventy-five slaves, cun- 
fined in the usual mauner, fur the New-Orleans mar- 


My crime was, in declaring the do- 


ket; and in severely denouncing the owner and masier 
of that vessel. On my trial, | praved by the custom- 
house books that eighty-eight, instead of seventy-five 
siaves had been transported in the Francis; but of 
what value was evidence under such circumstances ? 
1 was tried before a sluveliolding judge, (Nicholas 
Brice, notorious for Lis enmity to the cause of eman- 
cipation,) and pronounced guilty by a packed jury of 
slaveholders and slave-traders, who sentenced me to 
pay a fine of one thousand dollars, in addition to my 
seven weeks’ imprisonment. Mr. Torrey, as av 
avowed abulitionist, has just as good a chance of re- 
ceiving a fair trial, whether in Baltimore or Rich- 
moud, us a lamb in the embrace of a wolf has of being 
set at liberty, without any bodily harm. 

I can think of nothing that will be likely to work in 
his favor, except the apprehension that may jusily be 
felt by the court, that, in case of his convictivn and 
punishment in the penitentiary, a fresh excitement 
will be produced aguinst slavery throughout the coun- 
try—a specimen of which has somewhat recently been 
given iv the case of Jona L. Brown, of South Caroli- 
True, it was 
mainly the sentence of death pronounced on Brown, 


na, on both sides of the Atlantic, 


that caused the deep sensation of horror that ensued ; 
but the fact that he was even arraigned as a felon, 
for perfurming so merciful an act, in this professedly 
christian aud democratic country, excited universal 
abhorrence and astonisiimeat throughout Europe. Mr 
Torrey is to be tried on a similar charge, and ought to 
receive the sympathy and aid of all who, being in 
bondage, would bless the hand that should be e xstend- 
ed tu break their letters. 





Circumstances have vecurred in the painful divivions | 
which lave taken place in the anti-slavery ranks, ~ 
impair my coofidence in Mr. Torrey as a true-hearted | 
Probably, of all the fulse friends who | 
have tified up their heels against me—of the host of 


abulitiontst. 


enemies who have maliciously sought to destroy my | 
influence in the anti slavery cause, by covertly assail- 
ing aud misrepresenting my religious sentimenis— no 

one has surpassed him in the venom or subtlety of 
his attacks upon me, especially during bis agency in 

bebalf of the Massachusetts Abolition Society, Butl 

care nothing fut the past, He is now in distress aud 
in prison, on a charge which, if it be true, is highly 
creditable to his courage and humanity, bat which 
may doom bim to many years’ confinement in the 
penitentiary. I feel as ready to espouse his cause as 
though he were my bosom friend; for, an occurrence 
like ths does not admit of hesitancy or doubt, or jus- 
ufy the slightest personal alienation of mind. He shall 
have my mite toward procuring all necessary pecun- 
ivry assistance, and I hope will have a host ready to 
come up to bis aid. Let all the anti-slavery journals 


speak out io thunder tones on this subject. 





Es- 


are pining in boudage, wherever they way be. 


pee ally should aboliiionisia spare DO palfs OF EX pese | 


a | 
te celebrate it ina becommg manner, They shoud | 
make their arrangements so as lo rally en masse, bring 

i 


ing with them a host of honest inquirers. li should be 


| aday for A NUMEKICAL AS WELL As A MOR-! 


AL DEMONSTRKATION—the grand muster day and | 
general review of all our anti-slavery forces. Let eve 
ery man, woman and child rewlve to turn out, On) 
such a tiritling occasion, de net mind the distance, | 
‘ALL OUT :’ 
Our colvred friends in this city are to have a special 


time or expense. is the word. 
celebration, and in the evening a Soiree, at which | 
they hope tv see many of their white friends. 

Vor Bristol county coadjuters are to have a grand 
Pic Nic at New-Bedtord. 
selves to be ouldoue by any of the oluer counties. 

7 Let int not be forgotten that is expected of | 
those who go to Hingham, that they will carry pro- | 
visions with them, or contribute in money before the | 
At Concord, the | 
dinner is ts be provided by tivkets, at 23 cents each, 


time to help defray the expenses. 





Middlesex Standard. 

The first number ofa new paper, with this title, to 
be devoted to the interests of the Liberty party, and 
Ii is to 
be publistied weekly, in Lowell, at $1,50 per annum. 


edited by Jonn G. Waurrttier, is before us. 


to render it superfluous for us to say that we regret to 
see our friend Whittier giving it his countenance Po- 
litically, the party is as needless asa fifth wheel tu a 
coach, and ite moral effect on our great movement is 
bighly injurious, because it changes a moral inte a po- 
litical conflict, and diverts attention from ‘tre bul- 
warks of American slavery.’ Besides, we are against 
every party that is for supporting the preseat Consti- 
tution of the United States and the existing American 
Union. 
ly, is—* Vo union with slaveholders ! —and the sooner 


The true issue, Lot politically and religious. 


it is met by all the friends of emancipation, the svoner 
Friend Whittier says, * the 
Liverty party recognizes the inestimable worth of man 
as man—the brotherhood and equality of our race.’— 
Now, that party differs from the Whig and Democrat- 


will the slaves be set free. 


ie parties only as to the quesuon of southern slavery. 
Like them, it unfurls ‘the stare and stripes.’ Is that 
banner an emblem of ‘the brotherhood of our race’? 
Like them, it goes furan army and navy. Are these 
friendly to the buman brotherhood? Like them, it is 
gevgraphical in its patriotism and philanthropy, and 
sirenuvus for that accursed nationality, which has 


A } 
Let them not allow them. | 
j substantiated bis charge, and exonerated himself from 





Stereotype Edition. 

* The Brotherhood of Thieves; or, A True Picture of 
the American Church and Clergy. By Stephen S. 
Fuster. Boston: Anti-Slavery Office, Cornhill-- 
1844" pp. 72. 

Several editions of this work having been exhausted 
by a rapid sale, the author has bad it stereotyped, so 
that it may be scattered at a cheap rate througtout the 


country. Although the boldness of the charge con- 


| tained in ils title page is calculated at first to offend 


and astonish those who have never examined the con- 
nection of the American church and clergy with the 


| elave system, yet every candid reader who shall care- 


fully weigh its facts and arguments in the scales of 
eleroa! justice, must confess that Mr. Foster has fully 


the imputation of being a false witness. The evidence 
which he has accumulated against tiese corrupt bodies 
bas been taken from their own documents and pro- 
ceedings, and not from any foreign source; and they 
stand, therefore, condemned out of their own mouths. 
Yet Mr. Foster hus not presented one hundredth part of 
the amount that might be brought in confirmation of 
his position ; fur volumes would be required to con- 
tain it all. The work has excited a goud deal of how!l- 
ing among ‘the brotherhood’—but no one has yet ven- 
tured to come forward to disprove its allegations, or 
It admits of 
no refutation ; and being true, what course remuins 


espose the unsoundness of its reasoning. 


for those who * fear God and work righteousness,” but 
to come ouT from our Americun Babylon, that they 
may not be partakers of her sins, and thus muy escape 
her plagues ? 

A more potent weapon against the enslavers of our 
fetrered counirymen cannot be found than this com- 
prehensive and most instructive pamphlet; and it 
swould be in the hand of every reformer, and especially 
of every ‘comE-ouTeR.’ Abolitionists in all paris of 
the country should procure copies of it, and circulate 
them without delay among the people, that the ears 
of the deaf may hear, that the eyes of the bliod may 
see, and that the maimed and the halt may be enabled 
to walk ‘in the light of the Lord,’ and in the path of 
liberty aud love. 





Out at Last, 

From the moment Martin Van Buren was so wan- 
tonly thrown overboard, and James K. Polk chosen 
as the democratic leader, by the Baltimore Conyen- 
tion, the anti slavery journals affirmed that it was 
solely the ‘Texas qurstion that effected this extraor- 
dinary result. In the leter of Andrew Jackson, on 





filled the earth with wars, and covered it with human 
blood. Like them, it disregards the sacred rights of 
women, and gives them no voice either in the choice 


of rulers, or in the enactment and administration of | 


the laws—notwithstanding it is affirmed iu the Decia- 
ration of Independence, that ‘all governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed." 
We see nvihing ot the recogaitun of * the brotherhood 
of the race’ in such a party—and therefure we arc 
against it. 

li has long been to us a mystery, how a Quaker can 
electioneer in favor of a government which ia based 
on miliary power, aud relies fur iis safety on an army 
and navy, und grants * letters of marque and reprisal,” 
and makes the President der-in-chief of ull the 
military and naval forces, and writes iis edicts in hu- 
man blood, and disregards all the junctions and pre- 
cepts of the gospel of peace. Our friead Whittier, we 
think, ought to divorce himself from such a govero- 
ment, or give up his Quakerism. 








Imprisoument of Charlies T. Torrey. 

A citizen of Massachusetts lies incarcerated in a 
loathsome prison ia Maryland, charged with the high 
misdemeanor of having endeavored to ‘deliver him 
that is epoiled out of the hands of the oppressor,’ and 
to set the bundman frea—not, however, by any act of 
violence, but in the spirit of good will to the oppressed, 
and without injury to the oppressor. A demand for 


our first page, addressed to Gen. Plauche, of Louisia- 
na, he‘lets the cat out of the bag’ as follows :— 
Gy * Had he [Mr. Van Buren] come out fur immedi- 
ate annezution, he would nave received the unanimous 
Vote of the convention as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency." This tells the whole story in a single 
sentence. Mr. Van Buren, for once, with great defer- 
ence, caution aud reluctance, ventured to differ with 
Gen. Jackson on the mere question of time as to the an. 
hesation; and for this he bas been cast aside with in- 
dignation and contempt! I[t is now clearas the poon- 
day sun, that Polk received the nomination at Balti’ 
more, by the dictation of ‘Andrew Jackson,’ who, 
while pretending to be friendly to the election of Mr- 
Van Buren, was secretly plotting for hiv rejeciiva. 
‘Et tu, Brute?’ For a definition of *‘ American de- 
moeracy,’ therefore, see Tezas—which means PER- 
PETUAL SLAVERY! 

In the same letter, which is a precisus specimen of 
profligacy, selfishness and cowardice, Gen. Jackson 
utters the palpable falsehood, that Mr. Frelinghuysen 
18 * the friend also of abolition.’ But why should be 
strain at a single misstatement, when he can so easily 
swallow Texas, with all its oppression and villany ? 
This * hero of New-Orleans' is manifestly any thing 
but a brave and good man. 





Assy Keicer. All letters and papers intended 





h.s person has been made upon the Executive of Ma- 


for Abby Kelley should be directed to het at Dover, 
N. H. until forther notice, ; Ba 





: 








Another Trial ! 
West Baooxrietn, July 7, 1844. 
Frrexp Garrison : 

Some of your readers may recollect an account pub- 
lished in the Liberator, a few weeks since, of a titi- 
gation between the Commonwealth and myself for 
the offence charged upon me, of disturbing the public 
worship of God, of which I was convicted before a 
magistrate, and duly suffered the penalty. The mag- 
istrate alluded to pronounces your paper a scurrilous 
sheet, fur the reason undoubtecly of the admission of 
that ace unt, and complains most bitterly of being 
maliciously standered in the affair. 

Of all topies for a print, intended for the public 
eye, and intended to have a salutary impression upon 
the public mind, through a widely diffused circula- 
Hien, that of persona aliercatiun between individuals, 
occupying «a hamble and an obscure sphere in the 
world, Lbelieve to be the most uninteresting and the 
least profitable. Whenever it shall appear to you that 
I propose to descend to personalities for the object 
of revenge, or to gratify any improper prejudice I 
have imbibed, & will be obliged to you to dash out 
such av may savor of thet, and, if you please, the 
whole for the sake of that. 

It may be necessary fur the advancement of princi- 
ples, that the specific actions of individuals, in some 
cases, be spread before the public mind, in illustra. 
tion of the operations of a wrong sysiem. Whoever 
throws himself in the way of the progress of reform, 
aud desires to be considered a willing obstruction to 
such reform, certainly ought to hold himself amena- 
ble to public opinion, and be willing to have his ac- 
tions fully exposed. . 

I have just now narrowly escaped the infliction of 
another penalty fora like offence. 1 propose to in- 
form your readers of tie state of religion in this place 
at the present time. [think I can do it by showing 
what it takes to disturt a religious meeting, and break 
it up, and disperse it. 

Two weeks since, at a third religious meeting, an 
excommunicated deacon asked leave of the minister 
to make ao inquiry, which the minister was oot 
pleased to notice with the glance of his eye, or the 
answer of his tongue. A second effort met with the 
sume success, Being present, I advised the minister, 
in imitation of Jesus Christ, to answer the man; 
whereupon the minister declared the meeting dis- 
solved, aud we respectively departed for our respec- 
live places of abode, and arrived safely thither. 

The revolution of a few suns brought the magis- 
trate’s corporal, with a citation fur the deacon and 
myself to appear before his honor, und answer to the 
offended laws of Church and State! The magistrate 
before alluded to had now turned informer and com- 
pluinant, and appeared before the Court as attorney 
fur the Commonwealth. He exhibited a zeal for the 


conviction and punishment of the deacon, which’ 


would be commendable in any good cause. The facts 
develuped in the trial were mainly «these :—That 
deacon Josiah Henshaw had been an active member 
and officer in the church in this place, for a long se- 
ries of years, and had discharged the duties devolved 
upon him in a respectable and acceptable manner ;— 
that it had been common for him to tke part in the 
religious exercises of meetings of the kicd at which 
the offence was committed, and also to conduct them 
in the absence of the clergyman; and that it was a 
common and established usuge of the church to solicit 
ane urge, through its minister, the free exercise of re- 
mark and a free participation in all its exercises; 
that deacon Henshaw improved these privileges in 
common with others, to the acceptance of all concern- 
ed; that a curtailment of these privileges was suggested 
sowe five years since by the mivister, in ¢ q 


the anti-slavery notice. He was punctual, however, 
et the ringing of the bell, and as though the salvation 
of the parish depended upon the expeditious move- 
mente of his meeting, he waited fur nothing, not even 
for the collection he bad notified. 

After some of the exercises had been gone through, 
and at a suitable opening, the deacon signified his 
wish to ask a question, when a response was given to 
the assembly by the minister, that ‘he loved the 
cause of the slave,’ and if be could be permitted, he 
would discourse tu them about it—when the meeting 
was brought to a close, as before stated. | had the 
pleasure of hearing him discourse to his employers on 
‘the cause of the slave’ on the following Sabbath, or, 
rather, 1 might say, on the character of the slaves’ 
friends ; and, surely, I fear if] had as contemptible an 
opinion of them ws he exhibited, I should seldom, if 
ever, look at them. 

The magistrate before whom the culprits were 
brought, (Pardun Keyes, Esq) a very clever man, 
heard the arguments wpon both sides with a consider- 
able degree of patience ; and in commenting wpon the 
circumstances to come to a verdict, he remarked that, 
in all his experience, he bad never known of an indi- 
vidual presuming to speak in a religious meeting, 
without the t or invitation of the minister, save 
one instance, which occurred in his own town, about 
thirty-five years ago—that it occasioned a tremendous 
excitement at the time, and that, in consequence of 
threats of instituting a prosecutiun, the offender was 
induced to make an apology, (to the clergyman, 1 
suppose,) and that settled it. Consequently, be felt 
it his duty (as was anticipated from his relution to s0- 
ciety and the church) to impose « ‘ moderate fine’ of 
five dollars! This sentence dto appease the 
complainant, who proposed to withdraw the com- 
plaint aguinsi myself, provided I would say 1 had no 
wicked iftent in the part which L took im the transac- 
tion, which I cheerfully complied with. I had pre- 
pared myself with counsel to defend, before the mag- 
istrate, in the person of Charles Lenox Remond, who, 
pending the trial of the deceon, had delivered one of 
his most eloquent lectures in behalf of the slave. 
The complainant, who is not thoroughly versed in 
anti-slavery matters, (and who, by the way, drew all 
his precedents from the newspaper reports of Elder 
Lamson and Abigail Folsom,) chose to withdraw his 
action against me, and give my lawyer the whole field 
to himself, and very generously proposed, as chairman 
of the parish committee, te grant the use of the vestry 
for friend Remond to deliver a lecture, as a substitute 
for the trial. Under any other circumstanees, the an- 
ti-slavery friends would have had to pay one dollar 
for the room. 

Fhe court, complainant, wit and sp 8 
and a goodly company attended, and gave good audi- 
ence for two hours to an eluquent lecture, setting forth 
the obstacles which anti-slavery has to encounter iv 
the political, social and religious world ; and he made 
a thrilling appeal to bis hearers to break away from 
the pro-slavery influences which now surround them, 
and to come up to the help of the Lord against the 
abomination of American Christianity and republi- 
canism. 

I charged my friends and neighbors with so much 
gospel preaching had and delivered them by friend 
Remond at my espense, and no beiter gospel do they 
get. It was my contribution to the missionary cause 
for evangelizing the world (not to say the heathen.) 

So, you ace, we make some progress in reconciling 
the brethren to anti slavery encroachments. My fine, 
a few months ago, for a like offence, was six dollars- 
The deacon's is but five, and the hall thrown in for 
an anti-slavery lecture, which certainly reduces it to 
four dollars. Our next advance may be backward to 

















of the introduction of the subject of American slavery 
inlo meetings appointed for prayer fur the conversion 
of the whole world, and that an increasing restraint 
upon lay members had taken place, until free remarks 
were discontinued ; that deacon Henshaw had made 


himself disagreeable to the church by his advocacy of 


anti-slavery doctrines and his connection with the 
anti-slavery society, and Had been excommunicated 
for that cause, and fur that only; that an ecclesiusti- 
cal council bad adjudicat d upon his conduct, and the 
action of the church in bis case, and had unanimously 
decided that he ought to be restored to good standing 
in the church, and recommended to the church so to 
do. But it appeared that the church bad neveradupt- 
ed the recommendation of the council, nur taken ac- 
tion upon it. The evidence was, that deacon [len- 
shaw was, of right, virtually a member of the church, 
in good standing. No impeachment of his character 
or conduct was allenipted, saving the charge of hav- 
ing made several attempts, of late, to get an opportu- 
nity to speak in extra mectings of the minister, which 
once bore a social character, but are now invariably 
superintended by a paid thevlugian, who watches ev- 
ery movement with as much vigilance as would the 
keeper of an insane retreat watch his patients, if quar- 
tered in the armory of a company of lancers. It ap- 
peared, furthermore, that the Anti-Slavery Society of 
this place, of which deacon Henshaw is president, has 
enjoyed the privilege of holding a meeting in the 
church vestry on the evening of one Sabbath in each 
month, for sume five years, until last spring, when the 
sociely, through the influence of the priesthood, voted 
them out, under the pretence of wanting it for their 
own use. It was sheer pretence, however, as they 
have their regular place cf meeting above, and equally 
convenient, which they could quite as well improve. 
But, to make it certain that they did not turn vut the 
anti-slavery meeting for their own convenience mere- 
ly, the anti-slavery people were denied the privilege 
of holding a session, after the last mecting of the 
clergyman had closed, which would discommode no 
one. The commitice testified that they were forbid- 
den to grant the use of the vestry to any body or any 
individual, on the Sabbath, and that they had refused 
the use of it to the anti-slavery friends afier the close 
of the third meeting, on the day of the disturbance, 
or on any other Sunday. The minister, a Rev. Mr. 
Parker, testified that he declined giving notice of an 
anti-slavery collection to be taken on that evening, 
because it was against the established rules of the 
parish, to admit any thing into the vestry on the 
Sabbath, but a religious meeting, and he was not dis- 
posed to doany thing conflicting with the actior of the 
majority. Yet the parson, in bis simplicity, testified, 


that he expected that day to hold his meeting out of 


the vestry, as the parish lad let it for some wax figure 
exhibition. His meeting, however, contrary to his 
expectation, was held in the vestry, It is surmised 


that some one or more bethought themselves that, to 


vote the Anti-Slavery Society out of the vestry on all 
holy times, and to deny them the privilege of the bali 
for the fourth course, afier the people had been sur- 
feited with evangelical feasting, and then to let the 
hall for the shows of an itinerant lecturer, would not 
belp to prove the sincerity of their anti-slavery pre- 
tensicns. The mummies were removed that day, and 
the ball ‘swept and garnished,’ and the multitude 
assembled jo perfurm their devotions in increased 
numbers. 

The Anti-Slavery Society has not relinquished the 
plan of taking up @ monthly collection ia aid of the 
cause, although they have out veen able to hold a 
meeting of theirown, As the only feasible course, 
they have taken the coilcction in connexion with the 
minister's meeting. 

On the Sabbati: alluded to, Rev. Mr. Parker rather 
craved the privilege of giving the nutice of our col. 
lection, in order, probably, to save some layman the 
trouble of making himself conspicuous, while the 
minister waited for him to give what has heretofure 
been considered a contraband notice. He dictated 
one to suit himself, and gave i, * That the anti-sla- 
very friends would take up their collection in the 
usual manner.’ The usual manoer bas been, to take 
it up on that day, st the hour and place that meetiag 
was held, and hes bewn the first business of the meet- 


h vision ; nevertheless, we do progrese. 

The history of these transactions is important and 
valuable, only as it exposes the bitter hostility which 
is lurking in the church against the promulgation of 
anti-slavery doctrines. 

A plain recital of facts, where ministers and church- 
es lent their aid, and exerted their influence, to dis- 
parage the outspoken abolitionist, and thrust him out 
of their synagogues, and whatever they could to pre- 
vent his ‘ speaking at all, or teaching ' these doctrines, 
even in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, t trust will, 
a tew years hence, sound like idle tales ; and there 
will none be found to claim the honor of having as- 
sisted in dragging to justice such incorrigible offenders 
as we now appear to many. 

A minister of Jesus, forsooth, who pretends to ‘love 
the cause of the slave,’ disdaining to notice an indi- 
vidual, who makes equally high pretensions to care 
for the slave; and that, too, upon an occasion devo- 
ted tu the consideration of that specific subjeet—for the 
reason, it may be, that he fancies his theological dig- 
nity will be soiled by such condescension, or that his 
‘craft is in danger to be set at nought,’ or that * the 
temple of the great goddess should be derpised, and 
her magnificence should be destroyed, whom all 
America and the world worshippeth.’ 

Well it was, surely, that Christ did not confine the 
easting out of evil spirits to his ordained followers, 
and happy would it be for them if they would bear in 
mind how easily his immediate disciples fell into that 
delusion. J. M. FISKE. 





Abiugton Anti-Slavery Society. 
The eighth annual meeting of the Abington A. S, 


on Wednesday, July 10:h, 1844. Samuel Reed, Pres 
ident of the Society, in the chair. 

On motion of H, H. Brigham, a committee of three 
were cl on tion of officers, viz—Lewie 
Ford, Micah H. Pool and John Noyes, Jr. 

In the absence of the committee, the meeting was 
entertained by interesting remarks from the President. 
He aliuded to the anti-slavery fecling at the east part 
of the town—the mighty obstacles the Society had to 
contend against, provided they are faithful to princi- 
ple—the effurts of the clergy heretofore, to overthrow 
the Society, and their present misrepresentations of us 
and our coadjutors, But, said he, they have not suc- 








primitive abolition. 

The committee on nomination made the following 
report: 

President—Samuel Reed. 

Vice-Presidents—John Corthell, Solomon Ford and 
Samuel Dyer. 


Secretary—H. H. Brigham. 
Treasurer—\. J. Howland. 


Directors—Christopher Dyer, Briggs Arnold, Re- 
becca T. Pool, Sarah Wilks, Lianiel Holbrook, Cath- 
erine B. Norton, Elbridge Sprague. Accepted. 

Voted to meet quarterly on Sabbath evenings. 

Voted to choose a ittee of three to assist the 
Secretary in giving notices of the meetings, viz.—M. 
H. Pool, L. Ford, and John Underhay. 

Voted that the officers of the Society, in case no 
place can be obtained to hold such meetings, be au- 
thorized to hire some hall or other suitable place. 

After attending tu the business matiers of the So- 
ciety, voted to raise a committee of seven, to make 
arrangements, procure donations, &c., fur celebrating 
the Ist of August, with the anti-slavery bost at Hing- 
ham. 

Voted, That we form a procession at Hingham on 
that occasion, and that the committee procure a ban- 
ner, if thought best, bearing tht following motto— 





Resolved, That the Society do 
im opinion with the } ! 


most fully eoneur 
C ition, so for- 








Svuciety was holden at the towa house, in Abington, 


ceeded—we yet live to maintain the principles of 
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and slavery are antagonisms—that freemen can have 

















no anion with Slaveholders—that the Constitation of 


the United States is a slaveholding instrument, and 
that no abolitionist can take office, vote, or swear to 
support it, without grose and palpable violation of the 
abolition principle. 
The resolution was discussed by 1. J. Howard, H. 
H. Brigham, Samuel! Reed, ond others ; but, for want 
of time for more thorough discussion, waa laid upon 
the iable for further consideration at thé nett meeting. 
The meeting was quite interesting, and « good 
spirit prevailed. The Society have taken important 
action, and are determined to assail pro-slavery 
wherever it may be found. We are greatly misrep- 
resented and calummiated by the charch and clergy 
but, believing our cause a just one, based on truth 
immutable, we faint not, neither are we disheartened 
Our motto ts * Onward,’ and * No union’ with slave- 
holders !* SAMUEL REED, Pres. 

H. H. Bricuam, Sec. 

South Abington, July 13, 1844. 





To the Friends of a Re-Organization of Society 

Twat SHALL SUBSTITUTE FRATERNAL CO-OPERATION 
FOR ANTAGONISTIC SELFISHNESS; A RELIGIOUS CON- 
SECRATION OF LIFE AND LABOR, SOUL AND BODY, 
TIME AND ETERNITY, IN HARMONY WITH THE Laws 
or Gob AND oF LIFE, INSTEAD OF FRAGMENTARY, 
SPASMODIC PIETY. 


THE NORTHAMPTON ASSOCIATION OF 
EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY, having struggled 
through many obstacles incident to novel enterprises 
and especially to those that are opposed to ancient 
prejudices, feel themselves now on the threshhold of 
earnest progress. Although they lave heretofure been 
somewhat embarrassed by a debt of some magnitude, 
yet they now have the satisfaction of being able to 
announce that by recemt subscriptions to their capital, 
and valuable accessions to their resources in other re- 
spects, they find themselves placed in @ sifeation more 
favorable than ever before fur pecuniary saccess. ‘A 
thoroughly organized system of labor has recently 
been introduced, which has given a great degree of 
efficiency to their industrial operations, and cannot 
fail of being attended with the most favorable results. 
Indeed, such is their present condition—so encourag- 
ing—so full of hope—that they feel an unwavering 
assurance of success ; and in iviting others to unite 
with them, and to share with them in their enjoyments 
as well as in their labors, they feel confident that they 
are not inviting them to participate in a hazardous or 
doubtful experiment, They wish, without farther de- 
lay, to make provision fur extending their operations 
and increasing their numbers to something like their 
ultimate limits, With their present accommodations 
for dwellings, they can receive but few persons more. 
They must have a building for that purpose ; and they 
wish now to make such definite arrangements as will 
enable them toe i diately the erection 
of a co.nurodious edifice, whieh they hope to see com- 
pleted and occupied by 100 families before two years 
more shell have passed away. For this purpose, and 
to receive suggestions from their friends in reference 
to the improvement and perfection of their plan, and 
to consult with them on all subjects connected with 
their enterprise, they propose holding a CONVEN- 
TION, at THEIR ASSOCIATE HOME ON SATURDAY, THE 
3lst or Aucust sext. To this Convention, they 
earnestly invite those who wish to know more of their 
principles and undertaking, those who wish to take 
part in it, and those who would aid them with their 
counsel, to spend as much time as may be found profi- 
table in discussing principles and plans, and in devis- 
ing ways and means to have them realized ; that so a 
home for humanity, worthy of her high aspirations 
may be speedily perfeeted. 

They desire the aid and counsel of the friends of 
Progress of all classes. Especially do they desire the 
co-operation of intelligent and industrious mechanics 
and farmers with moderate capital, but with spirits 
and energies ardent and resolute for the redemption 
of the race from all servitude to the perfect liberty of 
obedience to the laws of God. 

Although their accommodations are limited, yet 
they can provide lodgings for a considerable number 
of their friends on the above uceasion. If the number 
should be greater thun can be thus taken care of, good 
accommodations cf#h be procured by such as desire 
them at the public houses in the town of Northamp- 
ton, only two miles distant. 

By direction of the Executive Council of North- 
ampton Association of Education and Industry, 

: DAVID. MACK, Sec. 

Broughton Meadows, Northamp- 

ton, Mass. July 19th, 1844, 

17 The Phalans, Herald of Freedom, Practical 
Christian, Nationah A. S. Standard, Essex County 
Washingtonian, and any other papers friendly to the 
objects of the above Cull, will confer a favor by giv- 
ing it a place in their columns. 








Noah Smith, 

I was glad to see a notice of the death of Noah 
Smith, of Sudbury, in a late Liberator. I regretted 
that one so true should pags to his home and his re- 
ward, without any notice in the paper he loved so 
well, and read and digested so thoroughly. 

Friend Smith was aman of uncommon energy of 
character. Although the house of his tabernacle was 
imperfect, in it dwelt a strong mind and a noble 
heart. He bad long been a tried and true abulition- 
ist. In him the slave and the slave's friend ever 
found warm sympathy and immediate help. His pro- 
perty, like himself, was devoted to the cause of hu- 
manity. Like every uther true abolitionist, he joined 
heartily in all the reforms of the times, dving with 
his might the work of a real reformer and a true 
Curistian. He had a competence of what this world 
calls riches, but his great earthly treasure was in his 
home—his interesting and affectionate family. But 
his greatest riches, his enduring substance were, we 
trust, in his own redeemed soul, and in the mansions 
of the blest. Of him, we feel it may well be said, 
* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord—they rest 
from their labors, and their works do follow them.’ 

Ofa man so faithful, it is pleasant to speak. I 
mightsay much more ; less I could not, and give any 
picture of our friend, as he manifested himself in all 
the relations of life. Your friend, 

Acton. H. C. 

ee 
ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


An Anti-Slavery Convention will be held at Nash- 
ua, on a 26th of July, to continue over the Sab- 


bath. The following persons are specially invited to 
attend, and a in the discussions Willian, 
Lioyd Garrison, Jeremiah B. Wendell 
Phillips, Frederick Douglass, Lu 4 
Quincy, George Latimer, N. P. French 
Parker Pillsbury, 3:8. F 


A 
L.. Remond, Charlee Spear, 4M: Epes C. Bur- 

igh, John Pierpont. William A. 
White, Henry Chap tend it is hoped and japess. 
ed that at least a majority of the persons named will 
comply with this invitation. ‘The * Hutchinson fam- 
ily’ will also be present on the occasivn, 


PAWTUCKET ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 
The public are informed that the ninth an- 
nual Fair of the Pawtucket Juvenile Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety will take place on Wednesday, Aug. 2vth, at 

Coiumbian Hall, High-street, at 2 o'clock, B. M. 
The Fairs of this association have been su long be- 
fore the public, that it seems superfluous at this time 


ae Charles 








‘NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS, RELI-| to do more than ai the 
GIUUSLY OR POLITICALLY |" of anether, in andi Potions c all giierng “This 
The following persons constitute the committee op] “* CMfdently a a oA the case. 
arrangements, viz.—Samuel Dyer, Briggs Arnold,|. 1. J. ADAMS, Committee. 
Lewis Ford, M, H. Pool, 1, J. Howard, Thomas Nor- 8. SISSON, ; 
ton, and H. H. Brigham. 
Voted, That we invite the three bands of music in gg lice 
aap ae wa sion WANTED 
‘The following resulution was offered by BH.’ H.| A S)TUATION ss puree of) sid le wanted 
Brigham : | very. She hae the best r 
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TRUE LIBERATOR. 




















For the Liberator. 
THE CHILD'S BURIAL. 


"Twas night o'er Georgia's fairy bowers, 
Where softly slept her fragrant flowerts 
While calmly shotie the moon around 
Upon the mossy covered ground ; 

And there was borne upon the breeze 
Sweet fragrance from the orange tree, 
And from the boughs above was heard 
The singing of the evening bird, 
Mingling with the incessant sound 

Of the dark river's ceaseless bound : 

All, all conspired to make the place 
Blest with every beauteous grace ; 

But, hark ! comes there no sound to mar 
‘The beauty of the place? From far 

Is heard man’s suffering wail—it tells 

In this fair land of streams and dells, 
Reigns slavery, with resistless power! 

It misery brings in every hour 

To those dark sons of our own sand, 
O'er whom we rule with stern command. 
There came into this lovely place 

T wo persons of the Afric race ; 

They bore their child—its soul had fled— 
And now it slumbered with the dead ; 
They bore it there, a grave to find, 
Where all things beautiful combined : 
They laid their child beneath the flowers, 
Away from strife where evil lowers ; 
Their words were few, their tears fell not 
Upon that highly favored spot. 

Strange it seemed, that a parent's heart 
Could thus with its loved offspring part ; 
Then seated on the new-made mound, 
They looked with cautious eye around. 


‘Dear Rachel, we shall see no more 
Our lovely little boy, 

Playing beside our humble door, 
With countenance of joy. 


When we return at close of day, 
Oppressed with toil and heat, 

No mote he'll meet us on our way, 
With footsteps light and fleet, 


And where with bounding heatt, of late, 
He sat down by our side, 

"T will now indeed be desolate, 
For he, our joy, has died ! 


We will not mourn that he has fled 
And slumbers in the grave; 

Since now we've laid him with the dead, 
Ho cannot be a slave ! 


A bondman’s lot he would have known, 
With all its misery ; 

And o’er his pathway thickly strown, 
Would want and suffering be. 


But, sleeping here, he ne'er shall know 
What ‘tis to be a slave; 

There ne'er will enter grief nor wo, 
Within this peaceful grave.’ 


* Ah, yes, Lamere, our little boy 
Has fled from want and pain, 

E’er sorrow could his peace destroy, 
Or sin his soul could stain. 


He's gone unto the world above, 
Unto his Father God ; 

And resting in Eterna) Love, 
Now heaven's his blest abode. 


And, when our tedious life is o’er, 
Again our son we'll see, 

And we shall part with him no more, 
Throughout eternity.’ ” 


And kneeling down upon the sod, 

They poured their souls in prayer to God; 
They then returned to their dreary home, 
To live as slaves till death should come. 


South Scituate. C. R. G. 


From the Hartford Times. 
OLE BULL. 
Io Pean! Jo sing, 
Honor to the Fiddle+King! 
King, by ‘ right divine,’ and holy, 
All the world bas crowned thee, Ole! 


Had the Northern hordes of old, 

Forth from Scandinavia cold, 

Rushing like starved wolves for prey 
Had they, Ole, heard thee play, 

They had ever kept at home— 

They had never plundered Rome. 


Hadst thou lived in those old days, 
When music met such fitting praise, 

The trees that moved at Orpheus’ tones, 
The trees and beasts, and senseless stones, 
Ne’er would they have sought thee so— 
Running would have been too slow ; 
They'd have ta'en the railroad car, 

And came to thee from near and far. 


Whence the magic didst thou learn 
Into golden sounds to turn 

All thou touchest—all to change 

* Intu something rich and strange ?’ 
So sad thy mournful measures flow, 
We seem to hear, in realms below, 
The Lord of ancient melody, 
Lamenting lost Eurydice! 

Yet when thou soarest free and high, 
* As if native to the sky,’ 

We're sure Apollo's self has given 
Thee lessons ‘n the highest heaven ! 


Listening thy wild music, we 

Mighty panoramas see, 

And such sounds we seem to hear 

As were too great for mortal oar ; 

Now a changeful streamlet’s flow, 

Rippling gaily, murmuring, slow ; 

Now the little sounds advance, 

Nimble as fairies in the dance, 

And like the sunbeam's tinny motes, 

Each in golden glory floats ; 

Now the sweetness such doth seem 

As of song heard in a dream} 

Or the hearts of lovers blest, 

Beating music in the breast, 

Both one measure—unti! we 

Grow faint, as an o’erladen bee— 

With excess of harmony ; 

And our minds to nerveless air 

Seem dissolved, and here and there 

We sway and slide, without a will, 

Slaves of slightest impulse, till— 

Crash !—~as when the thunder’s stroke 

Topples down the lofty oak, 

And the quivering birds dart out 
From their nests upon its bough— 

Such our fancy's fearful rout 

™ At that startling sound—and now 

Our souls are driven, like an ocean 

Before the hurricane's fierce motion— 

Wilder, louder, grows the storm— 

Every sound, and every form, 

As terribly we sweep along, 

Mingle like a maniac throng! 

Norway's awful whirlpool roars, 

Like the lake that hath no shores; 

Norway's vast black rocks arise, 

Like hell-smoke soaring to the skics! 


To Pawan! Io sing, 

Honor to the Minstre!-King ! 

Thousand years shall come and go, 
Thousand nations shall ‘ lie low," 

And new races shall arise, 

From seed Time scatters as he flies; 

Old stare shall fade, and new ones bloom— 
Flowers o'er thie world’s gigantic tomb— 


—_—= 





But men shall ever wait in vain 
To look upon thy like again. 
Another Homer may arise— 
Anuther Newton light the skies— 
Another Venus burst the foam— 
Another Ole ne'er shall come! 
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REFORMATORY. 


Thoughts on Peace and War. 

We are indebted to Dr. Warten Cuannine, of 
Boston, for a copy of his admirable Address delivered 
before the American Peace Society, at iis annual 
meeting, May 27, 1844, from which we take the fol- 
lowing extracts: 





In the most touching, and, at the same time, 
sublime passage in the life of Christ, his visible con- 
secration to his mission to man, his baptism, a word 
came from the excellent majesty of heaven, and that 
word was peace! ‘On earth, peace, good-will to- 
wards men.’ Christ went up out of the waters of 
baptism with the investiture of peace. He went up, 
and passed under the cloud of the shadow of death, 
in bis great ministry of life to the world, but peace 
went up with him, and he never laid aside that beau- 
tiful garment, his robe of salvation. When about to 
be offered up, the sacrifice, among his last words of 
sacred bequest, of divine legacy to his disciples, and 
to us amongst them, peace had its august place. 
The first word in his ministry, it was the last of his 
life,—‘ Peace I leave with you.’ 

You ask no comment. The record is with you 
unto the end of the age. You ask not a word more, 
—not a letter, a syllable of explanation, or of en- 
forcement of the word from that evangelist. My 
Christian brethren, you are filled, you are satisfied 
with that. .o not ask, if the Church, the visible 
body of C’ st, has been true to that last, that divine 
testamen’, that blesséd legacy. I do not ask, if we, 
men and women here assembled, have been foilow- 
ers after peace, and in its divine guidance have 
found its great blessing, and have given to others 
what we have so freely received. We have come 
together, that we might think and speak, to, of this 
great theme, this Christian grace, and chief element, 
peace. Let us farther speak of it, and commend it, 
as we may be able, to the reverence, the love, the 
obedience of each other, and so of all within our 
reach. 

I cannot well omit speaking, for a moment, of a 
recent occurrence which has some bearing on the 
subject of peace in its Christian relations. I refer 
to the debate in Congress, on that portion of the ap- 
propriation bill which provides for the pay of army 
and navy chaplains. A member from Indiana, 
named Petitt, moved to strike out this clause, on the 
ground that Christianity denounces war; enforces 
the obligation of peace under whatever provocation; 
requiring that evil should never be resisted, but that 
it should be overcome with good. In other words, 
he showed how ntterly inconsistent it was with the 
whole spirit of Christianity to have its doctrines 
pon to armies,—to bodies of men collected to- 
gether and supported for the express purpose of vio- 
lating a fundamendal principle of Christianity, which 
commands us to save life, not to kill. 

When the member had aat down, many others fol- 
lowed each other in rapid ion in defence of 
Christianity, and in defence of the appropriation, on 
Christian grounds. The member from Indiana was 
called an * infidel,—hbis speech ‘blasphemous,’ —in 
short, nothing was judged too bad to be charged up- 
on that member for his anti-christian argument, so 
called, against the uppropriation for the army and 
navy chaplains. In the course of the debate a mem- 
ber rose, not to defend the Indiana member, but to 
defeud Christianity against its friends. His speech 
was dignified, solemn, reverential. He rebuked the 
spirit in which our religion has been defended. You 
felt grateful for so much wisdom, so much true piety. 
Who does not, with that honorable member, see the 
inconsistency of the public sanction of war, or of its 
preparation, which comes of connecting with it in 
any way the religion of the Prince of Peace? Who 
does not sympathize with that ‘infidelity,’ if such 
it be, which, in the speech of that member from 
Indiana, declared the utter incompatibility of war, 
and of armies and navies, with Christianity ; and 
which denounced the gross waste which an appro- 
priation was, and ever must be, for paying the sala- 
ries of their chaplains ? 

Few single facts in our public history are more in- 
structive, or have a deeper mearing, than that Con- 
gress debate on the connexion between war and 
Christianity. Let the friends of peace keep it in 
mind. 


[ have spoken of war and of the soldier, as they 
appear to me. Bear with me, while I read a short 
extract of a living author, Douglas Jerrold, who, 
with Sidney Smith, and Albany Fonblanque, and 





What is there in all this worthy a man’s or a nation’s 
thought for a single moment? Is it not mere child’s 
play, a real weakness, an ever present fear, : 
over, indeed, and very poorly, too, by an assumed 
manjiness, and a noisy courage ? Or rather, is it 
not the supremacy of the physical over-the moral, 
the rational, the sublime, and the noble in man ? 





From the Praciical Christian. 
The Regenerator. 


This is the title of a weekly paper published the 
last eix months in New-York city, and edited by 
Orson S. Murray, formerly of the Brandon, Vt. Tel- 
egraph. It is printed on a handsome sheet, in very 
neat typographical style, at $2 per ancum. We 
perceive by the last No. that it is to be removed to 
West Liberty, Logan Co. Ohio, and to be suspended 
till the first of January next, ucless favorable cir- 
cumstances should warrant its resumption sooner. 
We have regularly received two copies of the paper 
at this place, and it has been read, sometimes to be 
sure with astonishment at its bold, radical, eccentric 
doctrines, but always with much interest. We feel 
indebted to the publishers for their kindness in fur- 
nishing our community with their paper. Probably 
we are altogether too superstitious and ignorant to 
become proselytes to the distinguishing religious 
tenets of the Regenerator. Nor is it likely we shall 
be speedily converted to its physiological fanh and 
practice on all points. But as narrow minded and 
sectarian as some professed reformers choose to con- 
sider us, we have courage and firmness enough to 
read the Regenerator, and to assay the mastication, 
if not the digestion, of its strong meat. We like 
its freedom of investigation; we like its honest 
frankness ; we jike its mild spirit; and we like a 
great deal that it says. But we do not like its 
anti-christianity—its contempt of things which we 
hold sacred—its infidelily—albeit we are infidels 
to the fashionable religion of the day. For all this, 
we say to friend Murray, speak out freely and bold- 
ly. You cannot throw out any thing founded in 
truth and rectitude. Use your rights, and take your 
chance. Nobody is obliged to endorse your dicta, 
and you bid all to dissent whereinsoever their con- 
victions require them. When we have as little faith 
in the Bible, in Christ, in spiritualism, and in reli- 
gion as you have, and as much in the omnipotence 
of physiology, doubtless we shall think and speak 
your dialect. Till then, we must put physiology sec- 
ond to Jesus Christ and his religion, asthe means 
of human salvation. 

Friend Murray says in his last, respecting the 
Bible—I do verily deem it to be candor and mode- 
ration when I say, that all other books I have ever 
read are together but the dust of the balance com- 
pared with that book for lewd tendencies—provided, 
as I said before, the book in general is to be taken 
for authority, as coming from the sourse of purity 
and goodness!’ Pshaw! How can a man physio- 
logically clear headed make such an assertion? It 
is utterly extravagant. Be the Bible what it may, 
it cannot be made out such a thing as this. Our 
philosophers, who have got so far along in wisdom, 
can make very sweeping aud unprovable asser- 
tions. It is best for them to avoid morbid antipa- 
thies, and splenetic extravagance, even against the 
old book; which rightly used, may turn out to be 
the best uf books, after all. 

Again; speaking of Christ, he says—‘ He teaches 
that a man is not defiled by what he eats and drinks. 
It is a matter of indifference, then, as to his purity, 
whether he drinks rum and beer, and eats carrion, 
salt, opium and tobacco, or drinks pure water and 
eats wholesome fruits.’ Now what candor is there 
in this ? Is this misrepresentation of the meaning of 
Jesus the result of the new diedetics, ablutions and 
hair-growing? Was Jesus speaking physiological- 
ly, or with any reference to the ultimate moral effects 
of meats and drinks on the consumer? Not at all. 
But with sole reference to the tradition ceremonies 
of the Pharisees about eating with unwashen hands. 
To eat with unwashen hands from cups and platters 
not formally purified, was held to defile men. Christ 
rejected these groundless traditions of the Pharisees, 
Was he right or wrong? Is it sinful to eat without 
these ceremonial purifications ? Will friend Murray 
| turn Pharisee in these things? But perhaps he will 
| say that Jesus ought to have taught the necessity of 
wholesome diedetics, whereas he obviously saw noth- 
ing important in the matter. Did he ever license glut- 
tony and drunkenness? Never. ‘But he did not 
correctly apprehend the root of evil, and did not ap- 
ply the axe to it—he was not a scientific physiolo- 
gist—therefore he is not theSaviour of the world.’ 
But do not assume too much. The world had-as 
abstemiove phyeiologiets thousands of years ago a3 
any of our moderns. The Essenes of Judea, and 
the escetic philosophers of Greece made pretty 
thorough work in it; but even they did not effect 
much. Christ had a nigher mission, and if physiol- 
ogy cannot grow under his religion, we predict it 
will never flourish on its ruins. 








others, have devoted noble minds, and the k t 





satire, wit, and humor, to the cause of humanity: 


‘ Now look aside,’ says Jerrold, ‘and contemplate 
God’s image with a musket! What a fine lookin 
thing is war! Yes, dress itas you may, dress an 
feather it, daub it with gold, huzza it, and sing swag- 
gering songs about it,—what is it, nine times out of 
ten, but murder in uniform? Cain taking the ser- 
geant’s shilling? ... Yet, O man of war! at this 
very moment, you are shrinking, withering, like an 
aged giant. ‘I'he fingers of Opinion have been busy 
at your plumes,—you are not the feathered thing 
you were ; and then this little tube, the goose-quill, 
has sent its silent shots into your huge anatomy ; 
and the corroding 1nx, even while you look at it, 
and think it shines so brightly, is eating, with a tooth 
of iron, into your sword.’—Jerrold’s Folly of the 
Sword. 

Let us now, as was proposed, iook at war in iis 
motive. ‘From whence come wars and fightings 
amorg you?’ asks an apostle. 


‘ Woat did they kill each other for?" 


asks the child, in the ballad. The answer of James 
is well known. He gives the Christian answer. 
The ballad avoids the question somewhat. The child 
is told, 

‘It was aglorious victory.’ 


Perhaps, few have a better reply at hand. What is 
the motive for war? A few weeks since, in Cor- 
gress, when the question was on the army supplies, 
a member, I think, from New-Hampshire, moved 
that the appropriation for the West Point Military 
Academy should be struck from the bill. He gave 
his reasons for his proposed amendment. As soon 
as he had taken his seat, a member from South Car- 
olina rose, and opposed the amendment. He said 
that if the amendment prevailed, he would at once 
move that the permanent peace establishment should 
be immediately increased to many thousands, and a 
contingent army of two pundred thousand more be 
at once provided, in order to be ready for a war,—I 
think, with Mexico, What the war was to be for, 
did not appear, or exactly who should make it ; but 
war was surely to be, if the appropriation for West 
Point were not voted. Here was.a member of the 
American Congress, the war-making body, too, for 
the country, who was ready to fight with any body, 
if a paltry item in an appropriation bill should fail. 
Does not the answer to the grandchild’s question in 
the ballad say as much, if not more, for the war-ino- 
tive, than did that speech of the honorable member 
from South Caroiina? The motive tor war is never 
very distant where the war-spirit is; and a very 
slight one ordinarily suffices. 


* To my shame,’ says Hamlet, ‘1 see 
The imminent death of twenty thousand men, 
That, for a fantasy, and trick of fame, 
Go to their graves like beds ; fight for a plot, 
Whereon the numbers connot try the cause, 
Which is not tomb enough, and continent, 
To hide the slain..——— 


We have seen that war is physical in its nature, 
and in its means. Is it not in its motive? Look at 
its preparation. What is that army—that fort—that 
ship—that arsenal, but so many substantial causes of 
war? Do they not — a’ ie poem 95 4 : 
Are they not promise and prophecy of war y 
this waste of mind, of money, of men,—of the poc 
man’s hard earnings,.and the rich man’s wealth, in 
this long peace, but to be ready for war; and if to 
be ready, what else can their agency be, but to pro- 
duce it? This it is which gives birth to the current 
honor of nations, and this it is which finds an insult 
of that honor, in the most trifling differences in the 
every-day relations and business of nations. You 
say that this preparation is to 
how does peace come of it? 
and solely, from fear, never, never from true cour- 
age. This nation would shake England fromits pre- 
priety, by its mighty armaments, its war-steamers, 

invincible fortresses, its vast armics, And Eng- 
land proposes to scare us into by 

war 


MISCELLANY. 


The Hutchinson Home. 


The following letter is from a late number of the 
‘New Mirror, and gives a very accurate account-uf 
the delightful home of ‘ Tue Hurcainson Famixy.’ 








My Dear Str: Having recently been on a short 
tour ‘down east,’ I availed myself of the opportuni- 
ty to pay avisit, by invitation, to the Hureninson 
Fam1Ly, at their mountain home in ‘ the old granite 
State’—and asa thing pertaining to these children 
of song is always received with interest in this com- 
munity, I will give a brief account of them as they 
appeared atthe old homestead. 

Upon arriving at the door, we were warmly wel- 
comed by ‘ Father Jesse,’ a healthy-looking, though 
rather spare old gentleman, of sixty-five, who asked 
me into the house, and deputied one of ‘ the boys’ 
to show me a _ room and ‘make me acquainted’ with 
‘the girls” Five minutes had not elapsed before we 
felt perfectly at home—and feéling thus, we of 
course have aright to step out and take a survey of 
the premises. 

The house is a large two-story wooden struc- 
ture, evidently intended by its builders for peuple to 
live not to stay in. It is situated on a rise of ground, 
overlooking, as far as the eye can reach on either 
side, a fertile and beautiful valley, through the cen- 
tre of which runs a little stream called the Souhe- 
gan. Ata distance of four or five miles, a stately 
inountain rears its head, enveloped in a sky-blue 
mist. Several smaller elevations appear also in the 
distance, and altogether the view from the green in 
front of the house is very beautiful. The grounds in 
the rear present a pleasing variety of hill and vailey, 
forest and plain, and the lambs and other living ‘ ap- 
purtenances’ are seen skipping and frolicking about, 
in all their original innocence. At the distance of 
forty or fifty rods from the house there is a quarry, 
where we were shown some of the finest blocks of 
granite we have ever beheld. The farm contains 
one hundred and sixty acres, about three-fourths of 
which we should judge to be under cultivation. 
Attached to the house are a number of barns, sheds, 
stables, etc. of such ample size that the presumption 
is, there will never be occasion to ‘tear down and 
build greater.’ One of the out-houses was formerly 
used as a ‘hop-kiln.’ The family once cultivated 
hops extensively, and it was a very profitable busi- 
ness ; but the moment they perceived its bearing 
upon the cause of temperance, they gave it up, and 
thus voluntarily relinquished a handsome yearly 
revenue. In this as well as in olher matters, they do 
whatever they believe to be right, however their pe- 
cuniary interest may suffer in consequence. 

Many of our readers have heard the ‘ family song’ 
of the liztetineons and know something of their 
history and principles—but as they may have for- 
gotton a few of the ‘thirteen sons and daughters,’ 
we will just mention that, in the words of the song, 


* David, Noah, Andrew, Zepha, 
Caleb, Joshua, Jess und Benny, 
Judson, Rhoda, John aud Asa, 
And Abbe are (iheir) names ;' 


and we will also state, that every one of these, as 
well as their aged father and mother, are good sing- 
ers, and good meinbers of society. The parents, 
Judson and his wife, John and his wife, Rhoda and 
her husband and blue-esed baby, Benjamin, Asa, 
Abbe, ‘cousin Ann,’ and others, (who are in the em- 
ployment of the family) all live under the spacious 
roof and eat at the same table—David, Noah, Zeph- 
aniah, Caled and Joshua reside in the same town, 
and at no t distance—Andrew is located in 
Boston, a —" sp Fate tochetaee 
enjoy perfect hea and very properly leaves t 

demons affairs, to a great extent, in the hands of 
her daughters, daughters-in-law, and niece—and 
they almost core for the privilege of attendi 
them. The father, Judson, John, Asa, Rhoda’s 
husband, Mr. Bartlett, manage the out-door con- 
cerns—Ben superintends the financial depart- 
ment, and occasionally lends a hand at cooking— 
and the blue-eyed baby aforesaid herself 
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ress her. As for ‘sister Abbe,’ she employs her 
time in reading, sewing, or housework, as inclina- 
tion or convenience may dictate; and she is as 
much at home in either of these, as in charming an’ 
audience of thirty-five hundred people in Broadway 
Taberracle. She and her y ip Ann sin 
much together. All of the family are in the hab 
of singing while at work ; causing, as may easily be 
imagined, a perpetual! concert of sweet sounds all 
over the premises—and, by the way, we will just 
hint to your music-loving readers, (privately, of 
ype that there is as rich a treat in store for them 
in the fall,to say the least of it, as they have ever. 
yet enjoyed. We had the good fortune to be ‘in’ 
ata rsal or two, during our visit, and therefore 
‘speak advisedly’ upon this point. 

In pursuit of their daily avocations as ‘tillers of 
the soil” the dress and appearance of the Hutchin- 
sons are suited to their work, and they engage in it 
so heartily and cheerfully, that there is no doubt 
they enjoy it above any other mode of living the 
could possibly adopt. The utmost kindness and’af- 
fection are manifested in their intercourse one 
with another, and they seem highly grateful to their 
city friends for the support so generously showered 
upon them. That support, we take the liberty of 
suying, has not been ugworthily bestowed. There 
are now a large ber of people at work in that 
vicinity who, until recently, were destitute, or near- 
ly destitute of employment, and whose improved 
condition is owing entirely to the liberality and en- 
terprise of these mountain warblers. Long may 
they live to sone the hearts of the poor by their 
kindness, and delight the senses of ali by their mel- 
odies, 

Yours truly, x. ¥. a. 








Disasters by the Great Western Freshet. 
Fxtract of a letter from the Postmaster in Belle- 
ville, Hlinois, to a gentleman in Philadelphia, dated 
June 23, 1844: 


* We are in the midst of the greatest flood on the 
American Bottom ever recollected ; the rains have 
been with little intermission for the last six or seven 
weeks. Our crops are only half crops, the best of 
them, and many farmers will have no corn—some’ 
from one-fourth to halfa crop. I write of the country 
generally. Onthe American Bottom, nearly all is 
lost. Were [ to tell you of the destruction of proper- 
ty, you would scarcely believe me. Hundreds and 
thousands of cattle, horses and hogs have been drown- 
ed, and great loss of human life. 

It is believed whole families have been drowned, 
but anti! the waters subside, the ber of lives and 
extent of loss cannot be known. In the Bottom are 
many houses on small elevations, the farms being 
low, and in the rear etill lower grounds and lakes. 
The low lands have been inundated to the deptt of 
10 or 12 feet. The people hive been suddenly cut off 
from getting out to the high grounds, (having no skifis 
or canves,) and have all perished. 

Yesterday, my family and some friends went down 
to the bluffs to see the § grezt river.’ 

We first went to a high mound on the margin off 
the bluffs—the sight was grand and awful, The steam 
ferry-boat from St. Lovis made two trips out to the 
Lluffs to the public road, and went down tothe French 
village, as far as Marlow's louse. He told me the 
ground between his house and the bluffs was dry this 
morning; we got there at 10 o'clock, A. M., and 
found the water about twelve inches deep, his dwell- 
ing being surrounded. 

il walked near the last house on the levee, about 
two hundred yards, where | found between 60 and 
100 men, with about twenty skiffs, yawls, perogues, 
&c., employed in bringing stock from the high points 
in the Prottons, swimming horses beside cunoes, and 
driving cattle through the water. L. Ponsonneau told 
me that all his stock were drowned. ‘This was tie 
case with many others. The men had got out about 
100 head, and were driving them up the bluff. 

We have heard that five men were drowned near 
Canteen creek, yesterday 

The water from the Missouri river has broken the 
narrow strip of ground opposite its mouth, filling up 
all the lakes und low grounds, and is now driving the 
current downward, while the back water from below 
is driving the current upward through the Grand Ma- 
rais lake. To-day, a gentleman told me the water 
was three feet deep near Marlow's where it was 12 
inches yesterday. 

The stage goes only to Marlow’s, and the mail is 
then sent to St. Louis, seven or eight miles, by water. 

Mr. Arbor, the wealthy Frenchman, who brought 
out Mr, Claypole and others, was drowned yesterday, 
while attempting to save his cattle. They swam 
against and upset the skiff. Henry Hay has jase in- 
formed me one of the young Pensunneaus was drown- 
ed while driving out sume horses. The horse he 
rode became entangled and plunged, and he was lost. 

In [linvistown, many of the houses are swept off, 
and some are upset. ‘he water is three feet over the 
levee al the French village, and there is no dry ground 
in the American Bottom, except two points. Colunel 
Jarrot says his entire crop is lost, as sume of his ground 
was under water 10 and 12 feet. 

The people in [llinvistown, who could remove, 
went over to St. Louis, while many poor families got 
out on a high sand benk, one fourth ofa mile east of 
Pay's house, where, last week, men, women and child- 
ren were exposed to the hard rain. 

Mr. Morrison has just returned from St. Louis, hay- 
ing attended the Whig Convention at Peoria. He 
states that, since yesterday, about ten houses were 
seen passing down the Mississippi river, and strange, 
passing strange, a cradle was seen and the cry of a 
child heard ; the boat passing near, found it contained 
a child thought to be four or five months old! 

Mr. M. tells us the destruction of life and property 
along the IIlinois river is immense. 

Since the rise, many persons have been drowned by 
attempting to cross the great water in skifls with their 
marketing to St. Louis. 

I felt a great desire to cross over to St. Louis yes- 
terday, but such were my feelings at witnessing the 
distress of the people, and the deep gloom, that I left 
the scene as svon as 1 could. 

A meeting is called in Bellville, for the purpose of 
inquiring into the wants of those who have suffered 
in the Bottom, at 9 o'clock to-morrow morning. 


P. S.—Sunday morning, 24th, 9 o'clock, A. M. 
We have raised $100. Mr. C (sheriff of the county) 
and others, have left to procure able skiffmen to navi- 
gate the whole Bottom where farms are known to 
be. 

There were several hundred men engaged in trying 
to suve the lives and property of the people. 


I. MITCHELL, 





The Destruction of the city of Kaskaskia, and town 
of Chester, §c.—We regret to learn, by late Western 
papers, that the city of Kaskaskia, Illinois, has been 
swept away by the flood, a few buildings only 
being left to mark the spot where, but a few days ago, 
stood a flourishing city. Chester is ruined also. il- 
lions of dellars’ worth of property have been swept 
from the shores of the Misscuri and upper Mississippi 
rivers, and their tributaries. ‘The business of Missvu- 
ri and Hilinois is sadly deranged. Farmers, mechan- 
ics, gardeners, all have sutlered; aud brick-yards, 
wood-yards, and the necessaries of life along the riv- 
ers, have been destroyed. We are happy to see that 
human life has not been sucrificed, so far as heard 
from. The Convent at Kaskaskia has been abandoned 
by the Sisters of Charity, who fled to St. Louis, 


Storm.—A most frightful storm passed through the 
northern part of Wayne county, Indiana, on the eve- 
ning of the 5th. The Richmond (1.) Palladium thus 
describes its effects - 


‘Some farms have been stripped of their most valua- 
ble timber—fences blown down, and whole fields of 
oats aod corn destroyed by the wind and rain. So 
great was the flood of water, that in some of the bot- 
tom fields, the water stood around the wheat stocks a 
foot deep—iti other fields the whest was washed awa 
entirely. In Williamsburg, a small shoe shop was 
blown a considerable distance from its place. Sev- 
eral other houses were raised {rom their places—others 
unrvofed—windows broken out—doors taken from 
their hinges, and furniture blown out of doors. 

Mr. Join Cady, living near Williamsburg, had his 
farm and house much injured, and one of his children 
who attempted to shut a door which was bursted open 
by the wind, was taken up and carried a considerable 
distance, aud thrown into the corner of a fence, mach 
bruised, but not dangerously injured. The wind blew 
the fire into several paris of the house and ignited, 
and was extnguished by the most active exertiuns 
The sweep of their well was blown down and the fire 
was put out by the water caught from the storm. We 
have heard of from 15 to 20 houses which were either 
biown down or oiherwise injured, and many more 
farins which were more or less . 

The effects of the storm were not stayed at the 
mere destruction of property. The house of Mr. Mor- 
ton, near New Paris, was struck by lightning, and his 
daughter, Miss Rosanna Morton, killed. Miss Murton 
was 17 or 18 years of age. 





From the Philadelphia North American, 


Important Arrest.—John W. Smith, whose name 
heads the list of the card published by the committee 
who examined the churcl of St. Philip, in Queen-st. 
for fire-arms, on the night of the 5th instant, was ar- |. 
rested yestorday at the State House, and brought be- 
fore the Mayor, charged, on the oath of Hugh Cassa. 
dy, police officer of Southwark, with being one of the 
persons engaged in using the cannon against the 
church on Sunday morning, 7th inst. He was held 
to hail by Judge Jones, of the Quarter Sessions, in 
$13,000, to answer the charges of riot, high treason, 
and murder. e accused is a ship joiner in South. 
wark, and formerly represented the district in the 
Board of Commissioners. 

The Kensington Riot.—James Merrick, formerly 
Inepector of the Customs on the Schuy/kill, under the 
State government, was arrested yesterday, on the 
charge of participating in the Kensington riots. He 
is said to be the person who addressed the Mayor in 
a rebellious manner in front of St. Augustine church, 
the night that building was destroyed. Mr. Merrick 
was taken into the Court of Quarter Sessions, and 
held to dail in $2000 for a further hearing on Saturday 
next. 

Another Arrest.—The slieriff's officers, late yester- 
day afternoon, arrested on the wharf below South st. 
a man named John Turner, who is charged with lay- 
ing becn concerned in the Southwark riot. An at- 
tempt was made te rescue the prisoner by the oyster- 
men at Spruce-street wharf. The officers however 
succeeded in getting him safely to the Mayor's office, 
where he was put in confinement for a bearing before 
Judge dones this morning. 


Died of Fright.—A poor widow, with several small 
children, named Jane Pennel, died in Beck's alley, 
Southwark, where she lived, on Monday afternoon, 
from the effects of fright caused by the fire of the 
military at the corner of Second and Queen-streets, on 
Sunday before last. She had stepped out of doors at 
the moment of the first volley, and was seen to siag- 
ger backwards. Some females caught her and car- 
ried her into the house in a state of inseosibility. Sie 
never ullered a word afierwards! 





A very Singular Case.—In the United States Dis- 
trict Court, New-Orleans, a queer case has beea de- 
cided. Francis Verren against J. F. Barthelmey. 
The plaintiff, who is a native of St. Domingo, came to 
Louisiana in 1809, and since that time ull very re- 
cently, enjoyed all the rights and privileges of an 
American citizen. In 1836, he sued Gregory Byrne, 
Thomas Hassam, and others, in the District Court, 
for asserting, in a communication published in the 
Louisiana Advertiser, that he was a colored man, 
laying his damages at $10,000. The Jury awarded him 
$100, he (Verren) paying the costs of court. From 
that time until April, 1843, it appears hia claims to 
being a white mon bad never been tangibly disputed. 
In that month he offered himself as a candidate for 
alderman of the first ward, Third Municipality, and 
was elected ; but on presenting his credentials, the 
council refused to admit him, assigning as their rea- 
sons, in general terms, that he had not the proper 
qualifications. He again offered himself as a candi- 
date, and was elected; the Council persisted in re- 
fusing to admit him to a seat, as before. He was 
elected the third time, and refused admission; the 
Council, in this instance, stating to him explicitly, that 
they refused to admit him, believing him to be a 
colored man, 

Ata general election, held in July following, J. F. 
Barthelmey, the defendant in this case, being one of 
the inspectors for the first ward, Third Municipality, 
refused to admit Verren’s vote, asserting that he (Ver- 
ren) was not a white man, and therefore not entitled 
to the privilege of the elective franchise—hence the 
cause of the present action for damages for being de- 
prived of his rights as an American citizen, which he 
laid at 3000. The jury, after being closeted for 
seven hours, returned their verdict in the following 
words: 

* We, the Jury, are of opinion that the evidence is 
not sufficient to established the plaintiff a colored 
man, and believe that the defendant was not actuated 
by malice in refusing his vote, and therefore find no 
damages.’ 





Later from Dominica.—The brig Smith Tuitle, from 
Guadaloupe, arrived at New-Havena on Sunday, bring- 
ing advices trom Dominica to the <3rd of June, The 
insurrection having bern suppressed, the operation of 
martial law was suspended June 2ist. 

Great damage was done to several of the estates on 
the island. The Governor had issued a proclamation 
of amnesty toall, with the exception of the ringlead- 
ers, ninety of whom had been retained in prison to un- 
dergo the decision of the laws, several hundred having 
been discharged under admonitory advice of the Guv- 
ernor. 

The islands had been overwhelmed with rains and 
floods, with great damage to the roads, &c. 

A singular discovery had been made in taking a 
census of the Island of Trinidad, being that of ‘two 
encampments of the aboriginal Indians of the island, 
belonging to a race perfectly distinct from any hither- 
to known.’ This fact is noted in the Trinidad Stan- 
dard of the 17th ult. 





Matanzas, July 1, 1844. 

The leaders of the negro insurrection were shot a 
few days ago, This affair has had the effect of oblig- 
ing the government to become stricter in the execu- 
tion of the existing laws, and hes swept all vagabonds 
out of the country. Must of the prisoners will be 
transported ; and all free foreign colored men are ban- 
ished from the island. si ?, J 


Surreme J. Court, Boston—Fripay.—Slave set 
free. On Friday, in the Supreme Court, on habeas 
corpus, a boy answering either to the name of ‘John’ 
or * George’ was set at liberty by Chief Justice Shaw. 
The history of his liberation is briefly this: He was 
put by his owner on boord the brig Carib, Capt Por- 
terfield, master, at New-Orleans bound for Trinidad de 
Cuba. Capt. P. was not allowed to land him by the 
authorities of that port, and having freight for Boston, 
he came bere with his brig with the boy on board.— 
The boy was therefore not a fugitive slave, being 
brought here by the voluntary act of his master's agent. 
The fact that he was on board became known to some 
members of the abolition party on Tuesday, and they 

‘ot out a writ of habeas corpus, under the direction of 

_P. Bishop, Esq. The boy has a mother and father 
in New-Orleans, but he preferred to remain here free 
a the bonds of slavery, to returning to his owner. 
—fost. 


Extraordinary Birth —The morning papers say that 
afew days since a colored woman, who resides in 
White street, at one birth, was delivered of four child- 
ren, all of whom are doing well. Two are girls and 
two are boys. The mother is in a state of cunvales- 
cence.—WNV, Y. Evening Post. 


Deaths from the Heat.—The German Jaborers em- 
ployed on the bill sides near Cincinnati, find the heat 
of the sun too powerful for them. Five or six have 
died from its effects within a few days. 


Died of a Broken Heart.—The unfortunate widow 
who lost her son by an accident at the Eagle Cotton 
Factory, Pittsburg, last week, is dead, She took to 
her bed, when the sad information of the death of her 
son was brought to her, and never rose more, but sank 
to the grave with a broken heart! 


Guerrier, Duc de Christophe, the new black Gen- 
eral of Hayti, is perfectly unique in his appearance ; 
he is one of the poor planters of the country, dresses 
in coarse osnoburg jacket and pants, with an old straw 
hat, and neither stockings or shoes; buckles his spurs 
to his naked heels, carrying, when mounted, a large 
biunderbuss, large enough for a two pound ball, and 
a belt full of pistols. Huis chiefs are habited mostly 
after the same style, throwing aside with disdain, the 
usual military dress and badges. 


Horrible.--The Warden of the Rhode Island State 
Prison came into Concord, N. H. last week, to bring 
an insane prisoner to our Asylum. He stated that one 
out of four of their prisoners become insane! This 
horrible result is occasioned by the solitary confine- 
ment of the prisoners—the most barbarous punishment 
which civilized men inflict upon each other, It has 
become an established fact that nothing so speedily 
— effectually produces mental derangement as svli- 
tude. 


Terrible Accident.—The steamboat Palestine caught 
fire just above the mouth of the Obio, on the 19th ult. 
On the alarm being given, the wildest confusion arose, 
and arush was made for the yawl; 14 ngers 
crowded into it while it was suspended at the stern of 
the boat. One of the ropes was cul, to prevent any 
others from getting ubuard, and all in it were precipi- 
tated into the water. Two of them only escaped, 
The fire was soon extinguished, and litue damage sus- 
tained by the boat ur cargu. The fire was occasioned 
by the ‘eaitieiy of some acids which were taken on 
board without the contents of the boxes being made 
known to the officers. 


R A Reward.—From a handbill 
Rev pony Bad mip from the Gazette printed at 





pr - 4 
Sentence of Greenleaf for the Homicide of Gorman|'"@ *aine place, we see thata reward of 1700 has 
TRS Shaw Ladies the sen of ring been offered for the apprehension of a white man 


Court, which was, one nag Fer | confinement, three 
ears hard iabor in the House of Correction, anda 
ne of $100,—Boston Transcript. 


The Pensacola Gazetie of the 29th June a 
of the abductionof seven a few Me no 


named Jonathap Walker, and of seven negro me 
ran away with bim from Pensacola on the ight of 
the 22d ult. in a small sloop. ‘The names of the ne- 


groes are J 
well ; Charles, Phil, aod Leu, 
Geo. Willis; Silas and H 


omen who 


Moses Johnson, belonging to R. C. Cald- 
nson, belonging to 
Scou, belonging io R. 





pected. 


_ A New-England man by the name,.of Welker is sus- Gufgitrelts and Authony Cai tha bel qnatas te, Gee, 


estes if written by himself. 


inate the versons to W 


EDUCATION AND 1... 


f the BeeOmModation 
: They will ‘ 

ge of the itees 

© and Other ry 


© same tre 
almen 
members Of the sa ang 


1 /itsociation indie 

. ‘ the realizatj 

efforts will be directed. Systematic of whieh i 
¢ , a 


try is deemed indispensab! ital indus 
should aim at the harmonious a dezion, o 
physical, intellectual, moral and relia pment oj the 
in active, practical life, BUS Lendenci, 
_ We shall consider $100 a year ae : 
instruction and board, from which “ whe . 
tion will be made when a pupil co SUilable Gedan, 
years. The year will commence on oe for te 
next, and will have no fixed and the Ist 
Pupils will be received fur a year a a Vacation 
D. MACK, Di Seve 
Broughton "es alana F Education 
Northampton, April 14th 1844, } 


,GET OFF THE TRACK? 
SONG for Emancipation, Sune be th. 
imsons—set to music fur the t ¥ the Hue). 

published. For sale by BELA. forte. Jun 

April 19 No a5 cans 
° VOTH 


SOCIAL REFORM — 


O* an Appeal in behalf of Associntig 
the principles of a pure Christianity B 
Boyie, a member of the Northampion 4 J 
Education and Indostry. For sale ded $80Ciatiog of 
tities, by BELA MARSH, at the cue an. 
Bookstere, No. 25 Cornhill, “0CIal Reforg 
Aliso for sale, ‘A Review of ; 
the Perpetuity of the Sabbath, ‘By fies me fo 


June 14 Grey,’ 
if 


Rare and New Books, 
HE Water-Cure; Life of Pollen: Dr. Bane 
itt = alee Lectures; Association i; wer ig 
with Education and Religion. ww ee 
before the New-England Fourier Soc it hee 
Park Godwin’s Popular View of the Doe Ry) 
Charles Fourier; Fourier's Theory of So edd 
lated for the London Phalanx from Abel 7 tran 
Book on Capital Vunishment, by Rey Chari 5H, 
For sale by BELA MARsyh 
April 19 No, 25 Cornhil 


J. P. BISHOP, 
ATTORNE Y AND COUNSEL Lor 
No 10, Court-strerr, Bo 
[South side of the street, five doors trom Wi 
street,) - 
Practices in LAW and EQUIT 
the Commonwealth, in thi ve adj 
ing counties Also atwads te ene 
scription of office business © . 
DR. CH. FREDERICK Giis7 
Jous-Srreer, 
Homeopatnic Pursicray, 
NESMITH'S BUILDING, 
LOWELL, 


DR. B. 1. PRESCOTT, 


DENTIST 


GRANITE BUILDING, No. 14 HOWARD ST. 


Directly Opposite the * Pemberton House,’ and a few 
doors West of ‘Concert Hall.’ 

R. PRESCOTT would inform his friends and 

the public generally, that he continues to perform 
all the necessary operations un the Teeth, both for 
their beauty and preservation. Particular atiention 
paid to cleansing and filling carious Teeth with gold, 
thereby arresting the progress of decay, and render. 
ing them useful for many years. 

Mineral teeth of superior quality inverted on the 
most reasonable terms, 

_N. B. Having furnished his apartments with gas 
lights, Dr. Prescott is enabled to attend to any open 
tions in Dentistry in the evening. All operations, 
both in filling and inserting Teeth, warranted lo give 
complete satisfaciion. Orders from the country 
promptly answered. 6m May 31, 

oe 
BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR COLORED SEAMEN. 

The subscriber begs leave to inform such colored 
seamen as may visit Boston, that he has opened ar 
excellent Boarding House for their acconimedation, 
on temperance principles, at No. 5, Sun Court Street, 
(first tiouse below the Bethel Charch,) and will be 
happy to receive their patronage. No pains will be 
spared on his part to make their situation pleasent and 
satisfactory. The rules of the house will be in accord 
ance with good order and the principles of morality 

CHARLES A. BATTISTE, 
No. 5, Sun Court Street, Boston, 


Boston, June 8, 1842. (tf) 


To Abolitionists 
AND FRIENDS IN GENERAI. 
JOHN P. COBURN 


NFORMS his friends and customers, that he ha 
removed from No. 8 Brattle-street, to 
51 Cornhill and 24 Brattle-street 
Where he continues his same line of business, 
an addition, viz: 


CLOTHING, 


Cut aud made in the neatest and most fashionat» 
style. He has also taken considerable pains to select 
A FIRST RATE CUTTER, who will give his al- 
tention to cutting only. He has selected an seer 
nent of the most fashionable CLOTHS, viz: — 
cloths, Cassimeres, Doeskins, ‘T'weeds, as We : 
VESTINGS of the latest style, al! of which he Wi 
make up in the most fashionable style, and oe OFF. 
able terms, and will take GENTLEMEN'S 
CAST GARMENTS in pay, or part pay- dwell 

Please give hima call, if you wish to be use 
and get the worth of your money. Y 

ir J. P. COBURN would furthermore! 
public, that he has made eatensive arrangeme! na 
Is prepared to execute any amount of Clothing 2 . 
above line. March ©. 


aD | 
Look Here! Read This!! 
JOHN P. COBURN, 
DEALER IN CLOTHES, ; 
HH’ removed from No. 8 to No. 24 Brattle-stsee! 


and No, 51 Cornhill, and bas on hase, for sat 
son 


Qivalens fe 








’ 
N, based Upon 





'D its CONDE Lian 





STOs, 


ington. 


Y inall the Courts of 











with 


nform the 
pis, ond 





1. 
a large assortment of new and secone 1 


CLOTHING, 


Viz: Surtouts, Frock and Dress Coats, 
Vesis of every description, open for ¢ 
; : i 
(7 The highest price paid for gen j ihe 
Garmonte. Also; clothing cleaned und i ogee 
neatest and most thorough manner, at eager 
Garments exchanged on the most reasonabls 


NOTICE, 
J. P, COBURN 


ILL accommodate a few respect 

color with board and lodgings, 

week, at his house, at the corner of 
Wf. 


Butulph streets. 
Boarding- House. 


OHN R. TAYLOR bas taken house 
ack-street, where he would be happy t 


Pantaloons avd 


ash, ’ 
lemen’s off-cest 





able persons 

by the day 

Soutliack apd 
May 4 





No 42, South- 
0 accom: 


08 
modate with board, on moderate terms, such pers 
as may clioose to call on him. 

May 31 6m. 





AGENTS OF THE LIBERATOR: in 8 
Cowxecticut.—S. 8. Cowles, Hartford i ey. 
Hall, East-Hampton ; James Munroe, _— City - 

New-Yorx.—lIsaac ‘I’. Hopper, Wow Nee shen 
Charles 8. Morton, Albany :—James C- k ul a i 
ateles;—Thomas McClintock, gota slag: ite 
Barker, Peru; K.D. H. Yardley, Rushotte> 

horn, Penn Yan. _J. B 

gag ements a” 8 C. Howell, Allegheny s—%- 
Vashon, Pittsburg ;—M. Preston, wh uns Hatt 
James Fulton, Jr., Me Williamstown j— * 9° ‘ 
bleton, Russelville;—B Kent, ey a Pauadels 
John Cox, ea M. ’ 

ia; Joseph Fulton, Swan. : ustif 
ay een? Aes Olcutt, Medina ies 4 Vs Dos 
Atwater ;—Lot Holmes, Columbions ~~ 
dale, Cortsville ;—A. Brooke, Oakland. 
[sexe FIRST pace.) 


POSTMASTER GENER 
FROM THE may ene! 


Remitta by Mail.—‘ A Postmaster 
money in a totter to the publisher of @ new spare tie 
'y che subscription of a third person, a0 


AL 
or 


should always dees 


aay, Bras be credited , 
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in the Pennsy! 
res C. Burleig 
jon, as 
ve he United § 


’ mingl 
from it; whet 


sostitation ; and 
cial daty, for i 
a Congressn 
a these offi 
those acts. Bu 
2g it contain mor 
swear to re sae 
faithfully | 


Bout to be taken. 


, obligation is 
her iawyers ¢ 
od’ the oath as 
mnon sense tes 
ta Congressma 
t, if he should 
the understood 
pressed in the Ji 
ly determined r 
very ?—should 
puld aid the esc: 
(ding them up— 
alot the person 
ice or labor w 
es that a presic 
jority of the el 
0 e while a 
very act during 
oath as binding 
officer of th 
the State goverr 
Js not the aspira 
iby every bod 
n in all things? 
pusly,) the offici 
is because the a 
political prefer 
officer, ‘as a m 
ution without a 
not believe, still 
ied faith. 
hof office, the | 
ns. Even on bh 
any officer who 
in aid of slavery 
fend it in certair 
jitary and naval 
it him in cloth 
ich is sometime 
in imprison} 
m into slavery t 
pro-slavery acti 
ie the people’s r 
{the peculi 
fof the * pecull 
Itisno good ar 
cer may resign ' 
for He has 7 
titution in eve 
ed and sought 
meaning to pe 
y dishonest ? 
promising to do 
purposing from 
they underst 
ing anything | 
to do, and af 
ng against his 
first aware, or i 
oie sinful wt 
b or 
Its he pn 
acts promised 
lly wrong ? 
poet, although 
to keep the sit 
Auother conside 
E. see 
unt. He has 
tion to voting 
to be found i: 





